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The dearth of innovative instructional resources has 
been a key reason for inadequacy of learning opportunities in the New 
York Appalachian region, particularly in occupational education. 
Project 81 was formulated to organize a regional approach to the use 
of new instructional media materials for occupational education 
through increasing the acquisition and use of videocassettes. The 
necessary hardware and opportunities for training were also provided. 
The evaluation began with a pre-survey in the fall of 1975 which 
estimated baseline utilization of media by staff. Data were collected 
on use of individual program materials throughout the evaluation 
period; and a final evaluation was completed in June 1976. This last 
survey produced a clear picture of the project's success. The 
diffusion of large quantities of videocassette equipment and 
materials resulted in a significant increase in teacher adoption and 
utilization. (WBC) 
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OVERVIEW 



Project 81 

Rationale am Meed 

The geographical, economic, and social conditions of the New York 
Appalachian region have severely limited its development. Educational 
opportunities for students in the Appalachian region have been consider- 
ably fevrer than for students in other parts of the State. The dearth 
of innovative instructional resources has teen one of the key reasons 
for the irad^quacy of learning opportunities. The lack of innovative 
technological media resources has been felt particularly in the crucial 
area of occupational education. The highly diversified and specialized 
nature of occupational education has made it difficult to maintain ade- 
quate instructional programs without the assistance of media resources. 
The need for new curriculum; instructional materials and methods could 
be meu in large part through audiovisual media resources. 

Objectives of the Proiect 

A proiect plan was formulated to organize a regional approach 
to the acquisition of new instructional media materials for occupational 
education. The objective of the plan (entitled Project 31 ) was to in- 
crease the availability and accessibility of instructional media resources 
in the form of videocassettes. Accompanying videocassette equipment was 
also acquired in substantial quantities to allow maximum availability and 
utilisation of the instructional materials. In-service workshops were 
designed to familiarise teachers with the equipment and materials, and 
ultimately to increase their adoption and utilisation of the innovative 
instructional resources. The long-range goal of the Project was to streng- 
then occupational education programs and to increase learning opportunities. 

Evaluation 

Purpose 

This report describes Project 81 in terms of the antecedant conditions 
of media use for instructional purposes in the Appalachia Region of few York 
State and the kind of equipment and program materials provided through the 
project. The repoj^t also describes an evaluation study of the success of 
Project 81 in terms of the quality of the materials and the degree of their 
utilization as an instructional tcol. The study was a two time point sur- 
vey of occupational education directors, educational cc\iL?:uracations directors, 
and occupational education teachers in 11 EOGIiS. JJiLtiple coinparisons were 
made of adoption and utilisation, availability, attitudes, problems, and 
reactions. 
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The evaluation study contacted 30CZS staff during the Fall of 1975. 
EL ever :ducatior-ai ccrni:ai;iicc.tior:S director;;, ard 27? occupational educa- 
tion teachers v:ere contacted. Although a portion of the video display 
equipment provided by the project vas already in the schools, the program 
material to be provided v.as not. This pre-survey was used to estimate 
baseline utilization of media by 50CE3 staff. Foilovdng the introduction 
of the project equipment and prorrr.rpjr.ir^, data were also collected or. the 
use of individual program materials throughout the course of the evaluation 
period. 

BOCrS staffs were again contacted in June 1976, at the end of * the 
evaluation period. At that time eleven education communications directors, 
12 occupational education directors, 159 occupational education teachers 
and 252 students vrart* surveyed it. this second v:ave* The second v:ave pro- 
vided 5 months coring which Froject 31 program r.iaterials vrere available 
to B0CE3 staff. Time constraints on completion of the evaluation did not 
unfortunately, permit a icore long terra assesrm«nt of the effectiveness of 
the project. 

Results 

Analysis of initial eyJ.sting conditions in the 30CES centei'S prior to 
the project indicated that equipment and program availability were both 
limited. Film was used raoro than videotape prior to dissemination of pro- 
ject materials. 3CCES staff members had a fairly positive attitude towards 
media on the whole and perceived that the major difficulties in using film 
and video in the classroom centered around inadequacies of the program 
materials available* 

The survey of ECCFo staffs conducted in June 1976 produced a clear pic- 
ture of the success of the project in providing video materials to the 
centers. Film usage had not chaa~ed sig::if ioantiy, but video usage had 
increased mrinccdiy, surpassing film usage by a statistically significant 
amount. Teachers had unif ormiy favorable reactions to Project 31 mater- 
ials in terir.s of relevance, effectiveness, and potential impact on learning. 
Occupation: 1 ! education directors and educational cemmunications directors 
had similar positive reactions to the project materials. 

Attitudes of teachers towards media a? an instructional tool and to- 
wards problems in using film sr>d television v^re expected to become more 
positive during the term-, of the cvolv.aticr.. This did not occur* iBcth 
sets of attitudes failed to change significantly,* what movement did occur 
v/as towards a slightly more positive attitvle for perceptions of usage pro- 
blems and a slightly more negative attitude tov:ard film and video as in- 
structional- tools. The only significant change v;as the degree to which 

teachers f*lt that the relevance and quality of media materials had become 
less of a problem in their utilization. 
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An attor.pt was rr:ade to predict v:hich teachers were more lively than 
others to bo early utilizers of Project SI materials. This attempt failed 
on the whole. Tin only factor which- predicted media usage consistently was 
the level of media usage during the Previous year. There was, however, 
an interesting tr>;;;J in die data. The correlation between previous video 
use and video use duriiig the project \est period drooped from the pre to 
the post test. It was iowosfc for the Project SI materials. This trend 
in the correlation sec.": to indicate that the increased usage bf video 
materials due to the project came, in part at least, from a new group of 
teachers who had not previously used video materials. 

Conclusions • 

The diffusion of 1-irge quantities of videocassettc equipment ard 
materials resulted in a significant increase in teacher adoption and 
utilization. The process 'used to iiaplement the project objectives 
appears to have been successful judging from the positive user reactions 
to the materials. The long-range instructional effects are difficult to 
assess at this point. 
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PREFACE 



It is our observation at the present time that one of 
the tradgedies in American education and social practice 
is that a laivje proportion of the creative inventions 
which are in line with good research and theory never 
become appropriately transmitted from one setting and 
practioner to another* (Lippit, 1965) 

Although communications technology has become an ubiquitous force in 
modern society, its integration into the formal education process has been 
less than spectacular. Despite the existence of audiovisual materials, 
teachers have not generally adopted their use on anything but the most 
minimal of scales. Successful demonstrations and extensive research 
notwithstanding, the rapidly evolving communi cations technologies have 
not received the same welcome in formal educational settings that they have 
received in government and industrial applications. 

Undoubtedly, the reasons for this dilatory diffusion are complex (e.g* 
Berkman, 1^75); involving the technological materials, methods, systems, 
users, and target audiences. All of these factors are interv;oven, however, 
with economic realities. The start-up costs of inaugurating a communications 
technology -based program are high. Local school administrators are frequently 
reluctant to make large expenditures for instructional technology programs 
that are contrary to the labor intensive pattern of resource allocation." 
in schools. Expenditures for technology-based instructional resources are 
usually kept to a minimal level, thereby reducing their availability and 
utilization. Understandably, the resulting underutilization leads to a 
questioning of technology's efficiency and effectiveness. 

It would seem that the specific benefits of instructional technology can 
only be meaningfully compared with other instructional resources after the 
technology (whether it be television, film, or computers) is a readily 
available and utilized resource. Cost-benefits analyses examining the input- 
output relatio:, \ps of technological school resources (Kieslin^, 1975) will 
be negatively biased until the technological resources are accessible to 
teachers on a significant scale. 

Of course, there are numerous unanswered questions concerning the effec- 
tiveness of technologically mediated instruction. In the case of instruc- 
tional media those questions center around a need to clarify media's 



effectiveness with particular students, contents, situations, and arrangements. 
Research into Aptitude-Treatment-Task Interactions has begun to deal with 
these questions (CronbacK and Snow, 1969; Snow 1970). Hopefully, this line 
of research will provide continuing understanding into the capabilities of 
instructional media. 

However, in the long run additional proof of the effectiveness of 
technological resources will not increase their availability for instruction. 
Uhat is required will be a change in the overall instructional resource 
allocation pattern so that technological resources can play an integral 
part in instruction on an equal basis with other resources. To make newer 
technological resources just as available for use as more traditional 
resources will demand concentrated planning and action at all levels. 
Large scale incentives and programs designed to increase availability and 
utilization will probably provids the most realistic opportunity to access 
the impact of these technological resources. 



INTRODUCTION 
Project 81 



The present evaluation report investigates a program entitled Project 
81 — The Appalachian Communications Extension Instructional Television Mater- 
ials Duplication and Distribution: Occupational Education. This communica- 
tions technology program was a cooperative effort of the New York State Educa- 
tion Department and the Appalachian BOCES Consortium (BOCES — Boards of Coopera- 
tive Educational Services). The purpose of the program was to increase the 
availability of instructional media resources for occupational education 
BOCES centers in the New York Appalachian region, (The developmental con- 
text of Project 81 is discussed at length in the "Background and Rationale' 1 
section of this report, Appendix A,) 

The unique geographical, historical, and economic characteristics of 
the Appalachian region have created numerous problems in the development 
of human resources. One strategy that has become increasingly important 
in dealing with these regional problems has been the creation and expan- 
sion of high quality occupational education programs. The goal of these 
programs is "To equip the individual with the necessary skill clusters to 
permit him the upward and lateral career mobility necessary to fulfill 
both his immediate and long range career goals" (Appalachia Development 
Plan, 1971). Although the effectiveness and value of media resources for 
occupational education has been documented by government and industry, 
these materials were not available in sufficient quantities within BOCES 
to have any serious impact on instruction. Research had indicated that 
sufficient quantities of these media resources' existed on the commercial 
market, but thab individually the occupational centers were not capable 
of committing sufficient funds to purchase any appreciable quantities cf 
materials. VJhile the fifteen regional centers (BOCES) in Appalachia were 
not in a position to each commit the funds necessary to acquire media re- 
sources on their own, their common needs and interests created an excellent 
opportunity for cooperative media materials acquisition. Accordingly the 
State Education Department sought funding from the Appalachia Regional 
Commission to meet the media needa'bt the centers on a broad regional basis. 



Prior experience on the part of the Education Department in negotiating 
with commercial media producers/distributors for large scale video duplica- 
tion rights i and with proven procedures for media search, selection, and 
acquisition, offered a strong starting point for dealing -with the media 
resource problem. Furthermore, the inherent advantages of the newly ascend- 
ant videocassette format seemed ideally suited for a program aimed at in- 
creasing media resource availability. The videocassette format provided 
a means to get materials diffused to teachers in a form that was not only 
more flexible educationally, but also more cost-effective on a unit by unit 
basis (See discussion in Appendix A). 

This report will present the evaluation of Project 81 in terms of how 
well its objectives were implemented and what the consequences of the imple- 
mentation were. It is hoped that the data presented here will serve to veri- 
fy the educational improvements of the project, and also provide an infor- 
mation base for future policy decision-making and program development. 



OBJECTIVES OF PROJECT 51 

The specific objectives as stated in the funding proposal were: 

Budget Period Objectives 

1. To acquire and duplicate on videocassette. .l6mm motion 
pictures currently not available to occupational educa- 
tion programs in the Appalachian area, 

2. To provide each Appalachian Board of Cooperative Educa- 
tional Services with appropriate television display 
equipment to utilize the materials which will be made 
available to them. 

3. To provide to each Appalachian Board of Cooperative 
Educational Services a complete set of duplicated films 
on vie^ccacsottos. 

U. To develop and implement an ir*-r-.orvice training program 
in techniques of utilisation of video materials for 
occupational education teachers and to support career 
education prolans ir each the BCCE5. 
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Lopg^ Rgrgg, X^2££2E Objectives, 



. 1. To increase the educational opportunities for the resi- ' 

j dents of the Nev; York Appalachian region through the use 

of commurJLcatior.s technology, to expand or enchance curricu- 
lum offerings of the schools and Boards of Cooperative Educa- 
tional Services. 

2. To develop and expand the availability of .software suitable 
for various communications systems. 

By nature of the process involved in Project 81 , the diffusion of innova- 
tion conceptual framework (Hull, 1973; Havel ock T 1975; Rogers and Shoemaker , 
1971) seemed to have particular application in describing and evaluating the 
project objectives. The key conceptual terms appjLied to diffusion of innova- 
tion research designs (as described by the Center for Vocational and Technical 
Education at Ohio State University) explain the overall intent of Project 81 
and facilitate the description and evaluation of the project. These terms 
are: ; 



Diffusion — a process of disseminating and arriving at utilization 
of an innovation over time. 

Adoption — decision to accept and make full use of an innovation as 
k a worthwhile course of action by an intended cor>- 

" sumer. 

Innovation — research based educational product and/or process which 
is perceived as new and different. 

Targetted consumers — the group intended to adopt the innovation which 
is diffused. 

Diffusion strategy — techniques used to influence the acceptance of 
an innovation by the targetted consumer. 

Charge advocate — the group influencing and directing diffusion. . ^ 

Diffusion process — acceptance over time of an innovation by irriividuals, 
groups or adopting units linked to specific channels, 
of communication, to a social structure, and to a - 
given system of values or culture (Katz and others 
1963 in Hull, 1973). 

Within the conterct of Project 81 the evaluation vail examine the diffu- 
sion process of instructional media in the form of vidcocassettes. Hov/e/er, 
the innovation beirig diffused is both product (videocassette equipment and 
films transferred to vidoocacsettea) and process (instruction based on the 
use of videocassette media). Tne immediate targetted consumers in Project ol 
are all the occupational education teachers in each of the 15 regional occupa- 
^ tional education centers (30CE3) in Mew York Appalachia. As the objectives of 
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the project indicate, the terminal goals of Project 81 are aimed at 
improving learning opportunities for students. The change advocates are 
both the New York State Education Department ard the Educational Communica- 
tions centers in each of the regional centers. 

A paradigm for the diffusion of innovations, modified to reflect Pro- 
ject SI is illustrated in Figure 1. 

Figure 1 
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CHANGE ADVOCATE TARGETTED CONSUMERS 



The diffusion event is composed of the following dimensions: 

I. The antecedant state or baseline of: 

Target consumers 
Social structures 
Innovation existence 

II. The interim interactive state — during the introduction of 
the innovation via diffusion strategies. 

III. The consequent state 

A. Diffusion effect variables 

1. adoption (bchvnioral ) 

2. utilisation 



3« attitude 
4» interest 

B« Consequence variables 

lm instructional effects 

2. actions 

3. benefits 
4» quality 

5* productivity 

6. efficiency 

7« internalization 

OUTLINE OF T H E EVALUATION; DATA TO 3E COLLECTED 

It should be obvious that the diffusion of the Project 81 materials and 
accompanying instructional methods involves- a time dimension and the evaluation 
must reflect this time dimension. Within the time frame from antecedent to 
consequ3iit states, data were collected to answer questions dealing with all 
phases of the diffusion event. The data required for the evaluation are out- 
lined below. 

I. Antecedant or Baseline State 

A. Demographic characteristics of teachers (adopting unit) 

lm professional 
2. personal 

B. Demographic characteristics of centers 

lm staffing levels and charact* ristics 
2. existing programs and curriculum 

C. Innovation dimensions (prior state) 

1« quantities 

2. distribution 

3m other format types 

Um application (particularly in occupational education) 

D. Antecedant interaction dimensions 

1« amount of innovation utilization 

2. amount of other resource utilization 

3m pattern of utilization 

hm assessed problems of utilization 

5m attitudes toward the innovation 

11m Interim Interactive State 

x. amount of equipment obtained (availability) 

2. distribution of equipment ind materials 

3m amount of materials obtained for diffusion 

(availability) 

4. type (content) of materials 

5« accessibility 

6. strategies employed for diffusion (workshops) 
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Ill* Consequent State 

A* Diffusion effects 

1. rate of diffusion (trial and adoption) 

2, changes in amount cf utilization 
3» attitude change 

4* changes in patterns of utilization (content, instruc- 
tional merle) 
5. changes in assessed problems of utilization 
B. Consequences and outcomes 

1. reactions of teachers ; — -■- 

2. reactions t pf occupational education directors in centers, 
and educational communications directors 

3» reactions of students 
4» instructional effects 
5. economic benefit 



Research Hypothesis 5 

In addition to the descriptive data collected in the evaluation, experi- 
mental data were collected relative to a number of research hypotheses. The 
research hypotheses for this evalua^io^study were: 

1. The greater the availability and accessibility of an instructional 
media format, the greater the utilization of that medium, 

2. The greater the availability of media equipment and materials, 
the more positive teachers' attitudes toward instructional media, 

3. The greater the accessibility of instructional media materials, the 
lower the perceived problems with utilization of those media mater- 
ials. 

4. The greater the accessibility of instructional media materials, 
the greater the use of media in small group and individualized 
instructional patterns, 

5. The greater: 

- teacher education 

- training in media production/utilization 

- number of years teachir^ 

- number of years of teacher employment in a trade 

- more positive the teacher attitude 

- lower the assessed problems with media 

the greater the utilization cf media. 
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Assumptions of tho Evalu ation _ Study 

1, Project 81 evaluation provides ah opportunity for examining the 
large scale diffusion of innovation— in this instance-- media 
technology-— v/ithin the educational context of occupational educa- 
tion, 

2, While the central long range goal of the project is to increase 
the accessibility of Learning resources and thereby the learning 
importunities for student^ ..the crucial operational fecus of the 
project is the adoption and utilisation cf the project's output 
(meuia in vidcoc asset to format) by teachers. Teachers in the occu- 
pation! centers are, therefore, the prime focal point of the eval- 
uation, 
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3. The processes of dissemination and awareness creation were strate- 
giesof the project aimed at getting teachers to accept, adopt, and 
utilize the projects materials which would then affect student oppor- 
tunities. 

4. Acceptance of innovation is a function of a number of factors, some 
outside the individual teacher {like channels and sources of infor- 
mation, availability of the innovation, and social peer examples and 
pressures) and some interna], to the individual teacher (like past 
training, experience, attitudes and predispositions). 

5. While the ultimate focus of the study is on instruction, the lack of 
a unified theory of instruction as it relates to media forces an 
extensive reliance on human judgement of media learning effects rather 
than on empirical (determination of) outcomes and effects. 

Design Limitations 

Due to a number of factors, the diffusion of videocassette equipment and 
materials in Project 81 was far from ideal. Although the original project pro- 
posal anticipated the introduction of project materials before the beginning of 
the 1975-76 instructional year, only the videocassette equipment was available 
at that point in timeV " Delays in film rights negotiations, film acquisition, 
and film to videocassette duplication deferred the distribution of the video- 
cassette materials until the beginning of 1976. Even by the end of the 1975-76 
school year in June, only 75'/° of the films obtained for the project were cata- 
logued and available for use. Since the time frame of the evaluation from Dec- 
ember 1975 to June 1976 was a limited one to begin with, and since the entire 
complement of materials that was to be a part of the project was not available 
for use during the evaluation period, the diffusion and utilization of mater- 
ials was less than might be anticipated. Furthermore , since the materials were 
not made available until after the mid-point of the school year (January 1, 1976), 
a point at which teachers had already formulated their lesson plans, any revis- 
ion of teacher lesson plans probably was accomplished with a great deal of 
reluctance. 

The present evaluation acknowledges thvse limitations, while attempting 
to make an assessment of the project outcomes within the limited time para- 
meters. The situation was far from ideal. A more comprehensive evaluation 
design investigating particularly the lorg range project outcomes would necessi- 
tate a more lengthy longitudinal study. Ideally diffusion of the Project 81 
videocassette technology should be examined over at least one natural instruc- 
tional cycle (one entire school year) within the ongoing instructional and social 
systems of the U0CF.5 occupational centers. 
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In order to achieve a more comprehensive assessment of the instructional 
impact and effectiveness of the project materials and processes diffused, 
the State Education Department, as an offshoot of Project 81 f is formulating 
plans to conduct a longitudinal study over a two year period following the 
funding period and present evaluation of the project. 

It should be also noted that any assessment of how vrell the ^Long range 
project objectives were achieved is also wrought with number.ous difficulties. 
The absence of any standardized criterion referenced testing within occupa- 
tional education as well as the absence of uniform performance objectives 
for measuring the successful outcomes of instructional programs in uocu- 
pational centers raises numerous questions not only in the present evaluation, 
but also in any future longitudinal design. For the purpose of this report, 
project effectiveness will be determined in terms oi" teacher adoption and 
utilization. Dimensions of learning effectiveness and efficiency will be 
assessed through target consumer's reactions and opinions. This research 
methodology of soliciting ussr determinations of effectiveness rather than mea- 
suring behavioral outcomes relative to inputs has been a common procedure 
for decades. It would seem, therefore, that the numerous unique and com- 
plex aspects of the study far outweigh its limitations. 

METHO D 

Target Population . The evaluation of Project 81 investigated the overall 
impact of a large scale introduction of instructional media (and support equip- 
ment) within the context of the regional occupational education centers in New 
York Appalachia. Since the constraints of the evaluation precluded any exten- 
sive longitudinal collection of data relative to the materials instructional 
effects, a great deal of energy was focused on the users judgements of the 
materials irpact ard effects. 

Since prior research (Dodge, Bo.^dan, 3rodgon, and Lewis 1974; Ayers 
19 7 .2; and Kelley 1959) indicates that the success arri effectiveness of any 
educational innovation have a critical dependence on whether teachers accept 
and utilize the innovation, the occupational educational teachers affected 
by the program become the prime focus for data collection. It was assumed 



that the; quality of instruction has been directly influenced by the level of tea- 
cher experience with instruct! o::al procedures and resources. Teacher perception 
of an innovation, as Rogers (1962) mentions is the crucial dimension of acceptance, 
utilization, and impact. 

It matters little whether or not an innovation has a great 
deal of advantage over the. idea replacing it. ■ "What does 
matter is whether the individual perceives the relative 
advantage of the innovation. (Rogers, 1962, p. 124). 

The fact it (method or device) does or does not; improve 
learning may be very nearly irrelevant, . .for improvement 
of learning may not be a concern of the student , and it 
may not be the main concern of the teacher either. 
(Dodge, Bogdan and others, 1?7>', p. 21), 

As was mentioned earlier, the quasi-experimental design of the evaluation 
involved a time dimension. Judgemental, attitudinal, and utilization data were 
collected from occupational teachers at two points in time, [December 1975 and 
June 1976] (one prior to introduction of the project materials, and one six 
months following the introduction of the project materials). 

In addition, baseline data were collected from the educational communica- 
tions directors in all the occupational centers prior to materials introduction. 
The perception of, reactions to, attitudes toward, and judgements of the Project 
materials were also collected from a sample of occirpational students, all the 
occupational directors, and all the communications directors. The rationale for 
surveying the occupational directors was that since they were part of the instruc- 
tional conte;ct and they supervised the occupational teachers in each center, 
their effect on teacher acceptance could be significant. The rationale for 
surveying the communications directors was that they could influence media 
accessibility and utiJ ization depending on their media management procedures 
and systems. 

Because of the relatively limited number of teachers, occupational dir- 
ectors, arid communications directors, dimensions of phenomena pertinent to these 
groups wore not sampled, but rather measured from the entire population. The 
large number of students (over 3,000) necessitated sampling procedures. 

App arat ; c hniouo r> 

Program evaluation data were collected through three main methods: 

1. Analysis of existing records, reports, and files in each occupa- 
tional center as well as at the State Education Department, 
Bureau of Educational Communications. 



2. On-site irtervlewn v/ith occupational teachers, students, and 
directors as v:eli as interviews vrith c-^uT/ardcations directors. 

3* Starve y questionnaires administered to all involved in the pro* 
grain. 

Analysis of existing information and records from the centers provided 
data on media utilisation patterns, media utilization frequencies, curriculum 
program, and teacher iry-service media training. Interviews* vjhich v/ere fcor>- 
ducted by the evaluati coordinator during the on-site inspections of the 
project centers, provided extensive supporting data on the program implementa- 
tion and- effects. Survey questionnaires used in the study were developed by 
the project evaluation coordinator in conjunction with consultants in the 
Corp-muriications Department at Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute and assistance 
from personnel in the New York State Education Department's Bureau of Educa- 
tional Communications and Bureau of Educational Data Systems. 

After extensive revisions, the pre-assessment teacher survey v/as piloted 
vrith a group oT occupational education teachers vrith characteristics similar 
to those of the target group. The teacher post assessment instruments were 
not piloted because of their siinilr-rity vrith the pre-dnstrument, but did' under- 
go tensive ^edifications arid improvements before administration. Other forms 
when through <in f . ctensive revision process, but were not pilotted. Copies of 
all the instruments used in the evaluation along vrith the mean responses and 
standard deviations for all items for the entire groups are included in Appen- 
dix 3. Rationales and development procedures for the various survey forms are 
provided in Methodological Appendix E. 

Procedure 

The basic design of the project evaluation encompasses both a descriptive 
and an experimental dimension. The description dimension deals with the ante- 
cedant pro-state ard subsequent prior state data collected from teachers, stu- 
dents, and directors in the centers illative to the quantity, quality, accessi- 
bility, utilisation and effectiveness of the projects materials. The experi- 
mental dimension examined and explained changes (expected and actual) in atti- 
tudes, frequency cf utilisation, patterns of utilization, ard effectiveness 
betvrcon the pro avA post status of survey administration. The relationship 
of those changes to teacher, student, aril center :-\aract eristics are essential 
aspects investigated in the experimental design, i'igure 2 provides a synopsis 
of the data collection procedures of the evaluation. 
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Figure 2 



Data Collection Timetable 



Pre-Test/Eiii'oro Intro- 
duction of Project 
.Materials. D*;c. 1975 


Introduction and Use 
oi rrojecL iiaoeriaj.s 


Post Test/End of 
Assessment Period. 
June 1976. 




i c? ci c i i c r xn u e rvic w s 

Teacher Assessment 
of all materials used 


Teacher Survey 


Analyses 


of Records and 


Reports 


■* -■ 




Student Surveys 
(Sample) 


Cozjnu i lie a t ions 
Di r o c t o i • s 5: ur v s y 


Communications 
Director Interview 


Communications 
Directors Survey 




Occupational 
Directors Interviews 


Occupational . 
Directors Survey 



Sample 

Because of the larjje number of students directly involved in. the project 
(10,000) an voll as those with peripheral involvement either through special 
education or in the supervisory school districts, the decision was made to 
sample student reactions to the project rather than survey the entire popula- 
tion. The sampling procedure involved: 

1. RznYAn* all B0CK3 cased on their combined film and videotape 
utilisation prior to the introduction of the Project materials. 

2. Selecting 30C;v3 in the first, second, third, and seventh rank 
(U bOCKS) to achieve centers v.lth variance in media use.* 

3. Determining content areas that were taught in at least 75$ of the 
eleven LCCto involved in the ! 0C53 project. 

*!iote th'».t the ordinal design also i.oi.ratei usin^ student responses from 
the BOCKJ in tho eleventh rank (Schoharie). Since Schoharie's eligibility 
for project funds v;- s not deterrdnei until after most of the video equipment 
had already been purchased for the other centers, it took more time than was 
originally planned to §et the Schoharie center operational* Because of these 
equipment allocation problems it was decided that Schoharie should be dropped 
from the post-assessment phase. Futhcrmre, because of the exploratory nature 
of this student dimension, as v;ell as the variability already existing in the 
four other centers in the sample, it was decided that another center would not be 
added at that late point in the study. 
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4. Selecting from thos:-? content arras which wfirb taught in at 
least 75,' of the el- yon UOCES, the four that had the largest 
quantity of materials made available through the project* 

5. Establis! a sarrr" ■ of 500 students (approximately 5$ of 
the student popuiaL .i). 

6. Surveying of students within each BOCES in clusters of in- 
tact classes. 

7. Assigning randomly vtithin 30CES v/hich have two centers, intact 
class on equal number of groups from both centers. 

Table 1 

Student Sample Sites and Sizes 



Content Areas 



BOCES 


Agriculture 
Conservation 


Building 
Trades 


Business 


Health 
Services 


Personal 
Services 


Allegany 


25 


25 


25 


25 


25 


Broome-Tioga 


25 


25 


25 


25 


25 


Delaware Chenango 


25 


25 


25 


25 




Cortland 


25 


25 


25 


25 


25 



/ 

Administration of the Surveys 

Administration of the surveys to occupational, teachers and students xjas 
accomplished through each BOCES 1 . administrative staff\ The rationale for this 
procedure vas to assure teacher and' student participation without the inter- 
vention of State Education Department personnel. Basel on prior experience, 
it was felt that given appropriate guidelines and procedures for administration, 
local personnel could obtain better respondent cooperation. 

Accordingly, procedures were established and reviewed for BOCES adminis- 
trative staff before the surveys were distributed to them for their teachers. 
All surveys had a cover letter from the evaluation coordinator 1 troducing. the 
survey, explaining the task involved, and the purpose of the survey. Envelopes 
were supplied with the survey fi- so that teacher anoncrnity would be main- 
tained. The sealed envelopes were consolidated in one package and then returned 
via the mail by the BOCES administrative staff. 

The teacher evaluations of media used during the course of the evaluation 
were recorded on the half page survey form sent with each videocassette scheduled 
from their communications center. The BOCES educational communications staff in 
each BOCES collected forms and followed up forms which wore not sent back by 



teachers v/hen they returned the videoe?:\:r'ttcs. In the case of the Educational 
Communications Directors, and the Occupational Education Directors, contact was 
made directly by the evaluation coordinator. Their survey forms were distri- 
buted to them directly and collected directly from them through the mail. 

Survey Returns 

Table 2 provides response rates for the occupational teachers (pre and 
post) as well as returns from the teacher 1 s individual media evaluation sheets, 
the communications director's surveys and the occupational education directors 
surveys. As is indicated, the return rate on the teacher's post survey is less 
than that of the pre— survey. Any explanation of this difference must take into 

Table 2 

Response Rates* 



Those Surveyed 

Occupational Education Teachers 

Pre-Assessmcnt 

Post Assessment 

Teachers 1 Individual Media 
Evaluation Sheets (Jan. to June) 

Educational Communications Directors 
Pre- Assessment 
Post Assessment 

Occupational Education Directors 
Post Assessment 



Total 

Ifamber 



Number 

Responding; Percentage 




* Criteria for valid survey responses were those that provided identifica- 
tion of the respondent's 30CES and at least JOfo completion of the sur- 
vey. 

**IJDTE that 5c ho! * ri^ center was originally anticipated to receive all 
project e:: ..v and materials despite its late inclusion in the fund- 
ing. Itecaus*- of delays in receiving videocassette equipment at that 
center until the 3ast'two weeks of school, the decision was made to 
drop that center from the post-assessment. 



28 
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account the lute adrriird^tration data of the post-survey during the last two weeks 
of school in June, This period in Juno is undoubtedly very hectic for teachers. 
This admirdstration point was decided upon, however, to allow the maximum amount 
of time for teachers to utilize the project materials before the post survey. 
Despite follow up reminders to teachers, it appears that many teachers were just 
too busy to complete and return the surveys. As will be developed later, this 
lower response rate presents no serious problem. Furthermore, since the teachers 
individual media evaluation sheets were completed by the teachers each time they 
used a Project 81 vidcocassette, they provide continuous reaction and information 
on the utilisation of materials by teachers throughout the project evaluation 
period. 

Table 3 and Table 4 break down the student response rates from each BOCFS 
and content areas sampled. 

Table 3 

Response Rates from Each BOCES 



BOCES Returned 

Allegany 51 
Broome-Tioga 87 
Delaware Chenango 94 
Cortland 22 



Total: 254 

Table 4 

Response Rates from Each Content Area Surveyed 

Content Areas Rr^msented 

Agriculture/Conservation .?9 

Building Trades 62 "'- 

Business 21 

Health 43 

fi 

Personal Services 82 

*Obher 12 
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RESULTS 

I. AfJTECEDAin (Baseline State) 

A. Demographic Characteristics of Teachers 

Table 5 provides descriptive statistics on the occupational teachers in 
all of the* Appalachian 130CES centers. As is presented in the table, a majority 
of the teachers were born in the Mew York Appalachian region. Computations 
indicate that there has been little teacher mobility frcm their birthplace to 
their teaching location. As might be expected, those counties which were more 
populated contributed proportionally more teachers. 

Data indicated that the median educational level of occupational teachers 
.was more than a two year associate degree. Nearly one quarter of the teachers 
had obtained a masters degree or higher while over one quarter had attended 
college but had earned no degree. Data calculations show that the major por- 
tion of. teachers 1 post secondary education was undertaken on an average of only 
one county (50 miles) from their present enrol oyment. The fact that teachers 
have undertaken course work within their own county indicates again a great 
deal of stability over time, not only in the schools, but in the communities 
as well. This lack of teacher mobility is also reflected in the number of 
years that teachers have been teaching in the same BO'CES (x = 5.9 years) as 
compared with their total number of years teaching (x = 7.99). 

The teachers in occupational education are somewhat unique in the teach- 
ing profession in that the majority of them either have been or are employed 
in another profession or trade besides teaching. The data indicate that the 
average number of years of such employment is over 14» It is probable that 
this outside employment produces teachers who -are more familiar with changes 
and developments in their profession and probably less reluctant to incor- 
porate these changes into their own instruction. 

Occupational teachers in Appalachia have been exposed to a number of 
aspects of ccmmunieatioiis technology and media* Twenty percent of the tea- 
chers have had specific college training in coTaTjjmications technology while 
over 50$ have had ins cr vice training . in media production and utilisation 
($S% and 67$ respectively). The number of hours of such training vns fairly 
limited 1 however, before Project Si as the distributions for media produc- 
tion training and utilisation training indicate (medians .56 and 1.66 respec- 
tively). 
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Table 5 



ITEM 



Birth by Area 



Appalachia 



New York 

Outside 

Appalachia 



Outside 
New York 
State 



Descriptive' Data on Occupation Education Teachers 

STATISTIC 



County 

Allegany 
Broome 
Cattaraugus 
Chautauqua 
Chemung 
Chenango 
Cortland 
Delaware 
Otsego 
Schoharie 
Schuyler 
Seneca 
Steuben 
Tompkins 

"Western MY 
Northern NY 
Central NY 
Southern NY- 
Pennsylvania 
All Other States 



-NYC & LI 



Frequency 

7 
18 
21 

13 
16 

6 

1 

9 

k 

3 

2 

1 
22 

h 

32 

5 

6 
23 



32 
25 



Birth by Distance 



Percent 

3% 
1% 

8% 

5% 
U% 

% 

13% 
2% 

2% 
9% 

13% 
10$ 



N = 279 



X = -f'J 7 ^ 0 ^ 1 ^ ° r a ^ T0 ^^y ISO miles from present employment. 
^S. D. = 4.88 counties) 



Education 



Less than High School Diploma 

High School Diploma or Equivalent 

Some College — Ho Degree 

Two Year Associate 

Bachelor's Degree 

Master's Degree 

Doctorate 



Frequency 

1 
9 

74 
31 
96 

63 . 



Percent 

<1% 
3% 

27% 
11% 
35% 
23% 
<1% 



51% 



26% 



23% 



(Continued) 
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Table 5 (Continued) 

Occupational Education Teachers 

Post Secondary Education by- 
County Where Attended 



N> 279 



BOCES 



Frequency Per Pei*cent of Total 



6% 

lh% 
10$, 
13% 

5% 
6% 

l& 
11% 

lh% 
k% 

Education by Distance 

x = 1.07 counties or approximately 50 miles from present employment to 
location of major portion of post-secondary education. (S.D. = 1.62 
counties) 

Media Training 

Major or minor area of College Study related to communications or 
communications technology. 



Allegany 


18 


Broome 


38 


Cattaraugus 


28 


Chautauqua 


35 


Cortland 


20 


Del aware/Chenango 


13 


Greene 


17 


Schoharie 


12 


Schuyler/ Chemung 


47 


Steuben 


39 


Tompkins/ Seneca 


12 



Yes 
No 



52 
212 



20$ 
8C$ 




In-service training related to the production of instructional media 
and technology. 

Yes 158 
No '113 42$ 

Number of hours training x = 5.98 hours (S.D. = 11.4) 

In-service training related to the utilisation of instructional media 
and technology. 

Yes 175 67$ 
No 87 33% 

Number of hours of training x = 5.48 hours (S.D. = 10.38) 



Experience 

Teaching Experience: x - 7.99 years (S.D. = 5.78) 

Years Teaching in present BOCES: x = 5.93 years (S.D. = 3.99") 

Years employed in a trade besides teaching: x = 14.1 years (S.D. = 8.29, 

N = 159) 
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B. Demographic Characteristics of Conkers 

The regional occupational education centers in Appalachia (BOCES) while 
sharing a number of characteristics and problems differ among themselves on a 
number of dimensions. Table 6 provides statistics on the sizes of each of the 
BOCES in terms of the number of teachers and enrollment size. Although no infor- 
mation was collected cn this point; , interviews indicated a wide variance in the 
age of various BOCES operations including their occupational education as well 
as their educational communications programs. For example, Chautauqua and Tomp- 
.kins BOCES have provided services for a number of years while Broome and Schuyler 
are fairly new operations. The relative maturity of the various BOCES structure 
was not a factor considered in the present evaluation study because of its num- 
erous dimensions. This is not to deny the importance of these various struc- 
tures and their influence on patterns of operations, but only to admit an 
uncertainly of how to appropriately include them in the overall design. 



Table -6 

Demographic Statistics 
Occupational Education Centers (BOCES) 



BOCES 


Number of Teachers 


Enrollment 


Allegany 


21 


736 




Broome 


39 


1380 




Cattaraugus 


50 


1252* 


604/648* 


Chautauqua 


36 


1141* 


601/540* 


Cortland 


21 


580 




Delaware—Chenango 


35 


956* 


386/570* 


Greene 


25 


544* 


246/298* 


Schuyler 


47 


1226 




Steuben 


54 


13S5* 


587/798* 


Tompkins 


24 


609 




Sc hoharic-Al bany 


10 


250 





362 10,059 



*B0CE3 with more than one center. 

Tabic 7 provides a distribution of classes within each content area and 
the average student enrollment within these content areas. As the table illus- 
trates the areas with the largest number of classes are auto trades, building 
trades, trade/industrial, and other (37, 36, 33, 63 classes respectively). The 

33. 
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content areas with the smallest number of students ar3 distributive education, 
electronics, drafting, and food services (9 f 12, 15, 16 classes respectively). 
Those content areas comprised of fev;er classes also appear to have a consider- 
ably lower average student enrollment v/hile those content areas with more 
classes being taught in them seem to have larger average student enrollments* 
Part of this discrepancy between the larger enrollment classes- and those with 
fewer classes and lower enrollments may be the way the content areas are divided* 
Agriculture, Auto Trades, Building Trades, and Trade/ Industrial classes are each 
broken into a number of sub-clusters and skill areas depending on the BOCES* 
Within an ar?a like building trades are a variety of sub-content areas as 
plumbing, masonry, and residential wiring. The divisions of content areas and 
the emphasis on various skill areas varies from BOCES to 30GES and even from 
center to cento;? within a BOCES itself, A breakdown of all the occupational 
courses taught within the 11 BOCES of Appalachia is presented in Appendix C. 

Table 7 



Descriptive Data on 


30CES Centers 




Item 


Statistic 


Content Areas Taught 


Number of 
Classes 


Average Student 
Enrol 1 merit 


Agriculture 


31 


30.87 


Auto Trade 


37 


35.27 


Building Trades 


36 


32.47 


Business Education 


28 


28.82 


Distributive Education 


9 


19.34 


Drafting 


15 


24.12 


ELectricity 


17 


23.83 


Electronics 


12 


19.83 


Food Services 


16 


27.83 


Health Services 


24 


. 25.20 


Personal Services 
(Cosmetology) 


20 


27.45 


'industrial 


33 


30.36 




63 


29.81 



Those specific sub-content areas that are a part of at least two thirds (10 
of the 15 BOCES centers) are listed in Table 8. 



Table 8 

Course Offerings in at Least Two-Thirds 
of the BOCES Centers 



Agriculture Mechanics 
Auto Body 
Auto Mechanics 
Child Care 
Cosmetology 
Conservation 
^Construction 
Data Processing 
Drafting 

Electrical Trades 
Food Services 
Health Service 
Ifechine Trades 
Office Practice 



These fourteen course offerings make up only 23$ of the 6l curses offered 
within BOCES centers. Of these fourteen courses, only auto mechanics is taught 
in all centers while cosmetology is taught in all but one of the centers. This 
divergence of programs between centers presented some problems in assessing the 
pertinence of Project 81 materials just as it must have in the decision making 
process of materials identification and selection. As will be noted later, 
every attempt was made to make distinctions between adoption and utilization 
of Project 81 materials based on centers and content areas. 

C. Innovation Dimensions (antecedant state) 
1. Videocassette Equinrr.^nt 

In order to assess the extent of diffusion of the Project 81 video- 
cassette equipment and materials, data were collected to determine the exis- 
tence of this equipment prior to the project. Table 9 provides a breakdown 
on video equipment availability prior to Project 81 funding. Video equipment 
is subdivided into categories of monitors, videocassette players, video- 
cassette recorders, and special purpose videoplayers/recorders. As Table 9 
outlines, there was some variance*^! each 'category dependiing on the BOCES. 
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Table 9 

Video Equipment Availability to Occupational Education Centers 



DAPT7C 


Color TV 
Monitors 


Video- 
Cassette 
Players 


. Video- 
Cassette 
Recorders 


Special Purp 
Video Plaver 
or Recorders 


Allegany 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Broome 


9 


4 


5 


9 


Cattaraugus 


1 


0 


3 


0 


Chautauqua 


5 


3 


0 


2 


Cortland 


0 


0 


0 


1 


Delaware 


2 


0 


5 


0 


Greene 


11 


l 


o 


o 


Schuyler 


1 


l 


0 


1 


Steuben 


2 


2' 


2 


1 


Tompkins 


21 




12 


18 


Schoharie 


0 


0 


0 


0 



Three centers (Allegany, Cortland, and Schoharie) had no television monitors, 
videocassette players or recorders before Project 81. Tompkins B0CE3' stands 
out as the BOCES with the largest amount of equipment before Project £U 

Table 10 lists the availability of 16mm film projection equipment avail- 
ability by center. Since the 16mm format has been the primary instructional 
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Table 10 

l6rnm Film Projection Equipment Availability 
Occupational Education Centers ( BOCES) 



Allegany 

Broome 

Cattaraugus 

Chautuaqua 

Cortland 

Delaware 

Greene 

Schuyler 

Steuben 

Tompkins 

Schoharie 



Lumber of Prelectors 



4 
6 
6 
15 
3 
3 

4 
6 
2 
22 
1 

77 Total 



36 
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modia format used by educators, the number of projectors in each BOCES puts 
on upper limits the potential media utilization* Table 11 presents a compar- 
ison between both lomm film projection equipment arxi videocassette equipment ' 
prior to Project 81. Quantities of equipment arc given both by teacher and by 
student to indicate the potential avail ability of both formats. It is clear 
from Table 11 that prior to Project 31 equipment in the l6mni film format was 
considerably more available than videocassette. 

Table 11 

Number of Teachers and Students Per Film Projector and Video 
Cassette Units (Before Project 81 Equiprnent'Purchasos) 



Teacher Student Teacher Student 

Per Per Per Per 

_F%L rn Unit Video Unit* 



Allegany 


5.25 


184 






0 


0 


Brootne 


6.5 


230 






4.3 


153.2 


Cattaraug-os 


8.3 


208.6 






16.6 


417.3 


Chautauqua 


2.4 


76.1 






12 


380 


Cortland 


7 


-193.3 






0 


0 


D-olawire 


4.38 


119.5 






7 


191.2 


Greene 


6.25 


136 






25 


544 


Schuyler 


7.8 


204.3 






47 


1226 


Steuben 


27 


692.5 






135 


346.25 


Tomp!c:i.i!2 


1.09 


27.68 






.86 


21.75 


Schoharie 


10 


250 






0 


o"' 



*iIota ffi foo. tit" ? ts are videocassette players or recorders in 
combination with at least' one video monitor. 



2 . Vir* eo? s L . t - ^ ! »i t e r i 1 ; 

Table 12 irdicatcs the total amount of film and video program materials 
available from each 30C2S. In order te determine the availability of occupa- 
tional, education films and videotapes, the communications directors in each 
center were asked to examine their catalogs to determine the number of films 
and videotapes directly applicable to and generally used by occupational educa- 
tion teachers. Table 12 provides the results in terms of numbers as v;ell as 
percent of total 30CES center media collection. The average percent of total 

37 
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Table 12 



BOCES Media Materials 
Films and Videotapes Prior to Project 81 

SE Video 





Total # 

nf Films 

in Catalog 


Number Speci- 

W Oil 1 If TJfll n 

ncaiiy xteie— 
vant to Occ. Ed. 


Percent 
Relevant 
tO ( Occ Ed 


Total # of 
Videotapes 
in Catalog 


Number Speci- 
fically Rele- 
vant to Occ. Ed. 


Percent 
Relevant 
to Occ Ed 


Alleganj' 


1064 


63 




1030 






Broome 


800 


20 


■ 


1000 


100 


lOfo 


Cattaraugus 


1800 


212 


■ 14 


3600 




Ifo 


Chautauqua 


2600 


150 

1 


(>$ 


2236 


167 


1$ 


Cortland 


1245 


52 


A ' 

4 


" 937 


ill 


hi 


DfTawarp 


1318 


28 


2$ 


1062 


37 


Ho 


Greene 


1350 


27 




1350 


27 


7$ 


Schuyler 


500 


46 




■S AAA 

1000 


68 


if 


Steuben 


1721 


146 




991 


146 


1% 


Tomokins 


1843 


96 




1000 


70 


1$ 


Schoharie 


1537* 


49 


Or 


5 


0 


Of, 


Total 


x = 1434.36 


x = 80,82 


x * 5.36/o 


x . 1296,45 


x = 67.36 


F« 5.4555 



* These materials were available for use only by the Albany BOCES, 
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collection (either film or video) that was applicable to occupational education 
was only a little over 5$. The data substantiate one of the initial premises 
of the project finding, the lack of media materials relevant to occupational 
educati on* 

D. AntecedanK Interaction Dimensions 

1. Amount of Innovation Utilization (prior) 

Since the amount of film and vidcocassette equipment* as veil as media 
rue terials* available to occupational education teachers was fairly limited, it 
was expected that the media utilization would be minimal • In order to verify 
this assumptions, utilization data were collected from the users themselves 
(teachers) as well as from the educational communications centers serving the 
occupational education programs. Both sources wore queried because both deal 
with a different dimension of media utilization. Despite the educational 
communication center role as suppliers of instructional media resources, acc- 
ount had to be taken of the fact that occupational education teachers could 
utilise othef film and tape sources. These outside sources included other 
film libraries (as Syracuse University), free film loan enterprises, and film 
leasing. Because of these outside sources, teacher utilization data was ex- 
pected tc be more accurate overall. 

Table 13 provides a breakdown by year (1972-75) and by BOCES of both 
film and videotape utilization in occupational education* The data were 
collected from the BOCES Communications Directors* Data points are missing 
in the table because many BOCES educational communications programs did not 
keep records on occupational education* Utilization of filmed and video- 
tape while increasing in some BOCES decreased in others. No clear pattern 
is discernable from the BOCES utilization records. 

Table 1/fA presents data collected from the occupational teachers' pre- 
survey administered in December, 1975* The average number of hours of film 
videocassettes/tapes, and educational broadcast television reported used by 
teachers aw listed in Table 14A by BOCES* Ail these figures arc for the 
entire school year prior to Project 81. Film utilization far exceeded video- 
tape utilization, which far exceeded broadcast television. 

One-way Analyses of Variance (AKOVA) were run on film and video utiliza- 
tion of teachers to determine whether the means utilizations between BOCES 
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Table 13 



BOCES l-fedia Utilization by Occuaptional 
Education Teachers — Prior to Project 81 



Film 





1972 


197? 


1974 


1975** 


1972 


1973 


1974 


1975** 


Allegany 


123 


169 


±50 


283 


0 


' 0 


0 


87 


Broome 


\S \S Kl 

a r, K 




An 




y V Y 




29 


60 


Cattaraugus**-** 


192 


250 


325 


404 


b 


0 


■ 0 


134 


Chaut auaua* *** 


n/a 


n/a 


n/a 


n/a 


n/a 


n/a 


n/a 


n/a * 


Cortland 


95 


151 


235 


250 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Delav/are 


NA//NA 


NA//NA 


44//N/A 


n/a//n/a 


O//N/A 


0//N/A 


0//N/A 


35//K/A 


Greene 


NA//150 


NA//180 


N/A//2a 


N/A//210 


N/A//0 


N/A//0 


N/A//0 


H/A//60 


Schuyler 


*** 


**# 


*** 


228 


7v7v w 


V V .V. 

A A A 


*** 


51 


Steuben 


n/a 


120/120 


160/162 


125//130 


N/A 


176//64 


251//63 


197//37 


Tompkins- 


194 


152 


197 


74 


0 


0 


0 


32 


Schoharie 


n/a 


N/A 


57 


83 


N/A 


n/a 


N/A 


n/a 



Video (Tapes & Cassettes) 



* Mote that these figures represent only that portion of media materials 
booked through the BOCES Education Communication Centers. Teachers did 
utilize outside sources of media. 

** From September 1975 to December 1976. 

*** Communications center was not in operation. 

**** Total combined from both BOCES centers. 

' N/A No records available on utilization. 



ilpte that Cortland and Tompkins BOCES are members of the Central New York 
BOCES Edi-.cational Conrniunications Co:isortiur.i and as such have access to 
the vocational and technical film collections of the three other BOCES 
in the Consortium (Cayuga, Oswego, and Onondaga). 
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Table 14A 



Average Teacher Utilization of Three 
Media Formats in the School Year 



Prior to Project 81 Jftlm J/ideo Ed_Broadcast TV 

(Sept. 1 74- June f 75) x Hours x Hours x Hours 



Allegany 


24.73 


•2.06 


0.0 


Broome 


8.63 


7.24 


1.24 


Cattaraugus 


7.32 


3.75 


...464 


Chautauqua 


7.31 


4.49 


• .114 


Cortland 


12.10 


1.35 


0.0 


Delaware 


16.85 


3.85 


0.0 


Greene 


8.88 


-6.88 


1.42 


Schuyler 


9.02 


4.70 


.94 


Steuben 


7.74 


2.94 


0.0 


Tompkins 


8.92 


1.50 


0.0 


Schoharie 


1.83 


5.17 


0.0 


Total 


9.68 
SD = 15.56 


4.24 
SD a 12.28 


.473 
SD = 2.47 



Table 14B 

Source df SS MS F 



Film 

Utiliza- 
tion 


Between (BOCES) 
Within 


10 
161 


8094.19 
31329.80 


809. 42 4.16* 
194.49 


Hrs. 


Total 


171 


39423.99 





Source df SS MS F 



Video 
Utiliza- 
tion 


Between (BOCES) 
Within 


10 
161 


1142.12 

25903.93 


114.21 
160.89 


.709 


Hrs. 


Total 


171 


27046.05 
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differed significantly. The results of the AMOVAS for hours of film and video 
used are presented in the Table 14B. (No analysis of educational broadcast 
television utilization was done because of negligible use of this format by 
occupational teachers* ) There is a significant F for hours of film utilization, 
indicating that at least one of the mean film utilisation figures for a BOCES 
differs significantly (statistically from the others)* Post hoc analyses 
determined that Allegany, Cortland, and Delaware BOCES had mean utilization 
figures which differed statistically from the other BOCES (p<.Ol). Four addi- 
tional AMOVAS were run on the number of films and videotapes used in 197/f and 
the number of films vz • i n the first-half of the school year. Results of 
the f our analyses indicated no significant differences between BOCES' and are * 
not reported hero. The conclusion is, therefore, that average video utiliza- 
tion within each BOCFS does not differ significantly between BOCES, and that 
a homogeneous pattern of video utilization existed prior to Project 81. One- 
way analyses of vaidance . were also run on fUm and television utilization to 
determine whether the mean utilisation for content areas differed. These 
insults indicated no differences in utilisation betv, r een content ar-jas. 

The figures in Table 15 compare the film arxl videotape utilization by 
teachers during the last entire school year prior to Project 81 (September 
1974 to June 1975) arid the school year the teachers wore in when the survey 
was administered (September 1975 to January 1976). Because the length of 
time between the tv;o periods was unequal — 9 months versus 4 months — the aveav 
age number ox filnis and videotapes v;ere divided by .9 or k respectively to 
obtain a monthly average for each BOCES. The average utilization appears 
to have increased to some extent in film arxl universally in video. This 
difference was tested statistically and the results are presented later in 
the text. 

Patl^ r n of I^ln Ut j lirviMo n 

In order to moke comparisons not only on the basis of number of films 
arxl videotapes used (utilization) f but also on the basis of adoption of media 
as an i^rtecral part of instruction, data wore collected on both the pre arxl 
post teacher surveys relative to the patterns of media utilisation. These 
data woro arrayed along tv;o primary dimensions: first, the overall percentage 
of total instruction time in a school year that a tnacher u;ea media, and 
second, the percentage of total media time that a teacher us on m*j»Jla for 
total class instruction, small croup instruction, and individualized instruction. 



Table 15 

Averages Rumber of films and Video Materials 
Used fontiiiy by Occupational Education Teachers 

(Prc-Survey) 
Film Video 





Last 

9/7M 


School Year 


This School Year 
9/75 - 1/76 




Last School Year 
9/74 - 6/75 


This School Year 
9/75 -■ 1/76 






1. 50 


2.18* 




1 OA 














AT 


• po^ 


Ccl 1 1 cl T*A 11 rr 1 1 <• 




1.00A. 


1 .1 2S* 




AA 


• 


Chautauqua 




1.114 


. • .94 




.43 


• 28* 


Cortland 




1.52 


1.412 




.26 


1.23* 


Delav:are 




1.49 


2.14* 




.49 


1.81* 


Greene 




1.46 


1.06 




.72 


.66* 


Schuyler 




1.03 


.98 • - 




.24 


.46* 


Steuben 




.81 


.83* 




.12 




Tompkins 




1.03 


1.10* 




.27 


.79* 


Schoharie 




.21 


.14 




.30 




Total 




i.os 


1.06 


.33 


.65* 



*Morthly avoids of this school year exceeds that of 
prior school year* 

The proportion of instructional, time vrith small group mediated instruc- 
tion arid individualized mediated instructed was of particular concern in the 
study because these two modes were thought to reflect a more committed and. 
involved media user. Use of media for total group instruction, while effec- 
tive in many instructional situations, does not fully utilize the inherent 
capability of media to instruct students. It seams logical to assume that the 
more committed a teacher is to the capabilities and applications of media, the 
more he or she will use media, and the more they will use media resources as 
integral aspect of instruction with assigned instructional responsibilities. 
Generally, small group and individual. ised applications of media are more efficient 
and cost-effective allocations of teaching resources within a classroom, v/hile 
total class media applications frequently involve redundant resource alloca- 
tions (both teacher and media). 

Table iC provides a breakdown of total instructional time and media 
utilization for entire class, small group, and individualized instruction." 
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As was expected, media was used orimarily for entire class instruction, with 
considerably less use in small group and individualized modes. 

Table 16 

Pattern of Media Utilization 
Pre-Survey 



Instruct j oral Mode 



Percent of Total 
Instructional Time 



Percent of Time That 
Media is Used in In- 



Entire Class 


x - 33.591 


Z>IjI ■UliOJLUIlcU. 1'iUUC 

x = 9.882 


Instruction 


SD = 41.216 


SD 22.337 


Small Group 


x = 13.118 


x = 2.025 


Instruction 


SD = 34.873 


SD = 10.608 


Individual i z e d 


x = 17.437 


x = 1.656 


Tjistructiori 


SD = 25.851 


SD = 8.425 



Average Weighted Proportion of Media use by- 
Instructional Mods* 



x Entire Class Media 4*?2^ 
x Small Group Jfedi^ .579% 
x Individualized Media t .^ ftl^ 



SD = 11.914 
SD = 6.011 
SD = 2.459 



x Total Percent Media Use 5.26% SD = 13.727 

* Computed for each category by multiply proportion of total time 
by portion of media use in category. Total computed for each 
individual teacher by totaling the three categories and then 
computing the average. 



3* ' Probloiir. of MM in Utf2 jr::^or,. 
The pre-ourvuy had 12 items which attempted to assess the kinds of pro- 
blems that teachers had with the use of media for instillation. As is discussed 
in the Methodology Appendix E, all the irco problems v/ere factor analyzed. All 
the items loaded on one factor. This :;ns contrary to the anticipated results, 
since the items v;cre designed to investigate two dimensions: the mechanics of 
equipment and scheduling procedures of media use, aivJ the other, the instruc- 
tional materials programming aspects of media use. 
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Table 17 examines the survey results along these two dimensions. It is 
obvious that the. mechanics of equipment use and scheduling are not major pro- 
blems for teachers. The mechanics of operating equipment is one area that tea- 
chers feel particularly competent. In the instructional program dimensions of 
media utilization problems, the lack of relevant up to date media program mater- 
ials posed the greatest problem for occupational teachers. The unavailability 
of media materials perceived by teachers coincides with the underlying need 
that Project 81 sought to deal with. Teachers saw little problem integrating 
media arid did not feel th&t the use of media was .incompatible with course objec- 
tives. Nor did teachers voice any lack of confidence in the effectiveness of 
instructional nedia. Their primary concern was that appropriate materials were 
not available and .it is this unavailability that is a greater problem than any 

Table 1? 

Use Problems E^resned by Teachers 



£cale 1 to 3: 1 
2 
3 



A major problem 
A minor problem 
Poses no p2 > oblem 



Mechanics 


Inadequate supply of equipment. 


x = 2.32 


of 


Difficulty in scheduling equipment. 


x = -2.4-6 


Equipmo r.t. 


Reliability of equipment • 


X r= 2.72 


Use and 


Difficulty of .operating equipment. 


x = 2.78 


Schedul ing 


Difficulty of scheduling programm- 






ing. 


x = 2.40 


Instructional 


Availability of relevant program- 




ing. 


X =r 1.68 


Programming 


Outdated media materials. 


x « 1.96 




Poor production quality of pro- 






grajijnirig. 


x = 2./,2 




Difficulty of integrating rn^c.ia 






into instruction. 


X B 2.52 




Incompatibility of media with 






course objectives. 


X = 2.2/+ 




lack of special training in the 






use of media. 


x = 2.64 




Lack of confidence in the instruc- 






tional effectiveness o- media. 


x = 2.6/+ 









S.D. 
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other factors in their use of media. Although teachers placed less stress on 
media equipment availability as a problem in utilisation, it might be suggested 
that they did this only because programs wore not available to use and the pre- 
sence or absence of equipment was purely academic. The mechanical-equipment 
dimea^icn because it is only an intervening aspect of media use would not re- 
flect the major problem area for users. It would seem that as equipment and 
materials do become available, mechanical problems of scheduling vail become 
a more realistic consideration for teachers. 

Another aspect cf media utilization tied to the availability of media 
equipment and materials as well as the system for obtaining those media mater- 
ials is the ability to anticipate utilisation. When asked how far in advance 
they con predict the use of a film or television program, the mean response 
on the Likort scale was between two to five days and two to four weeks (x a 3.36, 
SD # 85# with two to five days » 3 and two to four weeks « h) 0 

In terms of the physical system, teachers were fairly positive toward 
their respective BOOKS material s and services on the pre-test. The mean rat- 
ing for BOCSS materials and services was between good and adequate on a five 
point Likort scale from Excellent to very poor (with Good = 2 and adequate 
- 3 f the mean respond was 2.59). 

4. Abtlty:le - Towar d I ^dia (Film and Tc ]evi^.on^ 

Affective data were collected from accusational teachers relative to 
their perceptions of .t. and television. The mean responses for all tlie 
individual items ay*.- presented in Appendix B (Teacher Pre~Survey)* The 
attitude it'.ms wor ,:i J/ 1 " *t type using a -five point scale with 1 equal to 
strongly a^r.-c f '} . to uncertain, and 5 equal to strongly disagree. The 
mean ros;^n:X' c i items \;:is between 2 and 3, indicating moderate agree- 

ment. The;,-:: items that had wyaii rcspoiuco more agreeable or more disagree- 
able arc presented ii; Table 18. 

Th'i overall r \:.r.on;;j.; J as Table 13 indicates, are fairly positive 
toward l:\lovisien urA fiLm. T.-aslvsra appear to a^r-o that media have a 
number of characteristics which make them \;orthv;hil e i.nstructionally, and 
that ra:dia film and tele-vision aiv more than entertainment. Teachers do 
not ffel that mod in improve roadin^ skills or can provide adequate instruc- 
tion without a teacher. They fool that ntodia have value primarily as instruc- 
tional supplement* 
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Tabic 18 

Teacher Attitude Responses on Selected Items* 
Pre-Survey 

Do film and television: x 

Increase the cognitive learning of students 2.32 

Increase the affective learning cf students 2.130 

Increase the learning of skills 2.220 

Summarize or provide overview very effectively 1.870 

Increase •etention of information 2.129 

Provide a wider ran^o of approaches to problems 
than is possibl e in regular classroom instruc- 
tion 1.864 

Emphasise entertainment at the expense of learning 3.261 

Make students impatient in regular classroom in- 
struction 3.475 

Provide a varied instructional pace 1.911 

Provide effective student reinforcement 1.957 

Increase student reading skills 3.504 

Deci*ea:;c classroom order and control 3«64 

Have value mainly as an instructional supplement 

or enrichment 2.019 

Increase teacher workloads 3.380 

Provide adequate instruction without a teacher 3«954 

*Note that item;; vcr* scaled on a 5 point Likerb Scale. 

1 Strongly agree 
?r « Moderately agree 

3 - Uncertain 

4 « Moderately dir.acrae 

5 = Strongly disagree 



Interestingly enough, they also do not agree with the commonly expressed be- 
] iof that media decrease classroom order, that media maizes students impatient 
in their regular classroom instruction or that media increases teacher work- 
loads. 

In summary | the occupational education teacher's attitudes toward media 
on the pre-suj'vey provi.de a picture of positive support for the value and capa- 
bility of media while at the same time reservations about its value without 
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teacher intervention 'and direction during its us?.* Teachers expressed little 
anbicipated charge in^heir role if fiLm arid television were a regular part of 
instruction* When asked to uhat extent their present role as teacher would - 
change if television arid film wore a required part of their regular classroom 
instruction on a 4 point LUcert Scale (vrith No change = l f Minor change = 2 f 
tejor charge = 3, and Total change = 4) their moan response vias 1,78 (SD ^ # ?2l) # 
When asked to describe the reactions of their students toward the" film and tele- 
vision programs they used for instruction, teachers presented a fairly positive 
picture* On a five point *I£kcrt Scale (Very Favorable = 1 T Favorable ~ 2 f Un- 
certain - 3 ? Unfavorable, 4> Very Unfavorable = 5) the mean teacher response 
was 2.02 (CD * *7&6) indicating that students had reacted favorably to the media 
materials used* 

ii. interim irrrr/t/vCxr/E statk-~l^ipleme:.:tation of project 3i 

A# Amount of Fouirrnoriv * m 

J > 

One intervention stratcgy^e£/in Project Bl v. r as the introduction of 
sufficient quantities of vidcocjMflette equipment to virtually eliminate avail- 
ability problems. Table 19 (J^^^ates the amount of videocassette players, 
and recorders as ;:oll as television receivers purchased under Project 
81 awl compares these quantities 'with the amount of equipment prior to the Pro- 
ject. As Table 20 ilso shov;s the number of teachers ard students per video 
units v;as substantially reduced under Project 81 finding. The average number 
of teachers per vidooaassetto unit was l.j after Project 81 and the overall 
average number of students per unit was 49- Those figures provide evidence 
of the extorsive diffiuion of videocassette equipr:/3nt f *.nri the tremendous 
increase in equipment availability- in the Appalachian area when compared with 
its prior state. 

The original project proposal specified U-at 5'X fi? m * :J;. would be 
obtained and duplicated onto vidoocas^ettos. The number: . duplica- 

ted! catal.^.^Ji aul available for use during the evaluation n&rlV ©xutrriirig 
.from January l f 1976 to June 25, IWC v;as IflO. 

These V/0 films ware listed in an interim catu^og distribute 1 along vrith 
the videocassette masters to each DOCKS coaler* Sufficient copies c f the in- 
terim catalog wore printed to distriKilo to all occupational education tenchers* 



Video Equipment Availability to Occupational Education Centers 
Prior to Project 81 After Project 81 Purchases 





Color TV 
Heritors 


Videc- 

Paccc-ffp 

Players 


Video- 

flftOCpf + fl 

Recorders 


Special Purpose 
or Recorders 






Monitors 


Video- 

P?JC£5flTTfl 

ytt&sen&e 
Players 


Video- 

idsseo^e 
Recorders 


Special Purpose 
viaeo riayers 
or Recorders 


Allegany 


0 


0 


0 


0 






(+21) 21 


(+16) 16 


(+4) 4 


(+2) 2 


Broome 


9 


4 


; 


9 






(+ 9) 13 


(+12) 16 


(+4) 9 


( .9 


Cattaraugus 


1 


0 


3 


0 






(+36) 37 


(+8) 8 


(+5) 8 


(+2) 2 


Chautaucua 

* 


5 


3 


0 


2 






(+23) 28 


(+U) H 


(+6) 6 


2 


Cortland 


0 


0 


0 


1 






(+21) 21 


(+,5) 5 


(+6) 6 

• 


. ,1 


1 Delavore 


2 


0 


5 


A 
U 






(+25) 27 


(+13) 13 


(+5)10 


(+2) 2 


*• 

1 Greene 


11 


1 


o ; 


c 






(,+22) 33 


(+0) 1 


(+20) 20 


0 


Schuyler 


1 


1 


0 


1 






(+21) 22 


(+15) 16 


(+7) 7 


1 


Steuben 


2 


2 


2 


1 






(+15) 17 


(+10) 12 


(+0) 2 


(+2) 3 


Tompkins 


21 


16 


12 


18 






(+31) 52 


(+20) 36 


(+ 0) 12 


13 


Schoharie 


0 


0 ' 


0 


0 " 






(+8) 8 


(+5) 5 


(+3) 3 


(+1) 1 



Note that number in parentheses indicates quantity purchased under Project 81» 
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Table 20 

Number of Teachers and Student Per Film Projector and Video 
Cassette Units (before aril After Project 81 Equipment Purchases) 

Video Unit* 





Tilm Unit 




Before Project 81 




After Project 81 




Per Teachoi':; 


Per Student 


Teachers 


rev 
Student 


Per 
Teachers 


Per 
Student 


Allegany 








u 


U 




1 • up 


jo. 8 


Broome 


6 r l 






4. ^ 






±»po 


55.2 


Cattaraugus 


8.3 


203.6 




16.6 


417.3 




3.12 


78.55 


Chautauqua 


2.4 


76.1 




12 


' 380 




1.8 


57.05 


Cortland 


7 


193.3 




0 


0 




1.9 


52.7 


Delaware 


4.38 


119.5 




7 


191.2 




1.52 


41.6 


Greene 


6.25 


136 




25 


544 




1.19 


25.9 


Schuyler 


7.8 


204.3 




47 


1226 




2.04 


53.3 


Steubon 


27 


692. 5 




135 


346.25 




3.86 


93.9 


Tompkins 


1.09 


27.63 




.86 


21.75 




.66 


16.9 


^^hoharie 


10 


250 




0 


0 




1.25 


31.25 



*Nobc Video Units are videocassctto players or recorders in combination 
with at ldast one video monitor. 
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(A copy of the interim catalog in listed in Appendix D. ) • Table 21 sets forth 
the number of titles within each content area, listed ir. the interim catalog. 

Comparing the titles listed in the interim catalog with the content area 
most cordon to all ROCES (Table 8 ard Appendix - C) one can observe that all the 
content areas are represented in the title catalog* A few content areas — Auto 
Trades, Food Service.^ uul Electricity appear to be less well represented in 
the catalog than some of the less important content areas. 

Table 21 

Project 81 Videocassette Titles, 
By Content Area 

Number of 



C onten t , Titles 



Agriculture iy 

Auto Trados 16 

Building Trades 43 

Business Education 21 

Career Education 64 

Child C:»re 19 

Conservation 22 

Cosmetology 41 

Drafting; 17 

Electricity 15 

Food Services 13 

Guidance 29 

Health Services 47 

Horticulture/land scaping 6 

l-kchine Trades 10 

Plumbing, Heating, refrigeration 12 

Safety 32 

Welding 10 

Wordv;orIcing 59 

Total : 493* 



Note that 23 titles had applications which overlapped 
content areas 0 
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When queried about th? distribution of titles within content areas, in- 
dividuals in both the State Education Department ani the BO0E3 Communications 
Centers mentioned problems in obtaining duplicating rights for particular films© 
It seems that so\ne excellent materials vrlthin particular content areas (parti- 
cularly Auto arid Food Services) were nou obtained for the project because appro- 
priate video duplication rights could not be negotiated. 

The majority of the titles in the interim catalog v/ere from commercial 
source:;. Fifty two of the 470 titles (11$) were so called free loan or "spon- 
sored" films. Th*:-:^ sponsored films arc made available for educational use by 
governmental ago .v.:!.-- s and industries. The original funding proposal anticipated 
the us ; of sponsored fi3.ras in the project because occupational, teachers were 
already a;;are of sponsoring agencies and v/ere already using the free loan films 
provide] by these agencies. The negotiation of duplication rights for sponsored 
films ensured thah film materials v/ere available to teachers (in videocassette 
form) when needed rather than subject to the vagaries of ordering, shipping and 
receiving films from arourid the country* 

lb appears that because of the v.ealth of sponsored film materials uncov- 
ered iii Project 31, the printing of the final catalog was postponed. The final 
catalog to be printed at the end of August will include an additional 110 spon- 
sored film titles. Members of the Appalachian BOCES Consortium and the State 
Education Department have indicated that this search for sponsored film mater- 
ials will continue beyond the printing of the final catalog. The State Educa- 
tion D-i.-irtr. at has already formulated plana to extend the model of acquisition 
and ilcril ication of sponsored materials to the entire state via a centralized 
state mechanism. 

Str at ^ics for Dlf n rvj oru 

The original fuming proposal included a re-education strategy to enc outr- 
age adoption of instructicrn ! media as avi integral aspect of .instmiction. 7nis 
ro-edir.ntiw strategy or approach was fo.vr.ulatcd in workshops for teachers. 
Guidr.-Litijs wore dnvclcpcd by the State Education Department for these in~ser- 
vice woi'i. shops. T;n most important dimensions of the workshops for teachers 
were: 

1. Oyer vie v; of technology 

2. Familiarisation with equipment 

a. how to operate it 

b. what 1.o do if it dcesn ! t work 
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3» How to obtain materials 

a. Project 81 catalog 

b. existitig BOCES materials 

c. ordering procedures 

d. additional sources 

4« How to use media for instruction 

a. instructional patterns (entire class, small group, 
individual ised) 

b. objectives media can serve 

c. how to integrate it into regular instruction 
dm what to do besides just showing a videotape 

Because of the differences in BOCES operations and procedures, the 
specifics and format of the in-service workshops varied. At least one was 
conducted in each BOCES by the educational communications director in conjunc- 
tion with the* occupational education director* Sore centers, anticipated the 
Project 81 materials and held preliminary workshops with the occupational 
teachers after the equipment was in place in the BOCES, but before the video- 
cassette materials were available (Septembers-December 1975). Other centers 
waited until the materials were available in January, and then began the in- 
service workshops* As for format, some centers worked with large groups while 
others divided teachers into content clusters and worked with them on a more 
individual basis. The usual pattern consisted of at least two workshops — one 
for equipment use and the other for materials use and application. 

The variations in implementation strategy used by the individual BOCES 
would be a worthwhile research dimension to pursue. The exact procedures used 
to get target consumer cooperation and acceptance are variables crucial to the 
process. Unfortunately, the difficulty of measuring and separating organisa- 
tional influences from implementation strategies forced the evaluation to ignore 
these issues* It was assumed that, since the in-service workshops covered the 
same information, their effects were the same regardless of their exact form, 

III* CONSEQUENT STATE 

A* Diffusion Effect s 

1. Changes in Utilisation 
The key variable operational ized in the diffusion of innovation model of 
Project 81 was the change in utilization of videocassette media materials be- 
tween the antecedent state and the consequent state. It was hypothesized that 
increased media equipment and materials (videocassette) would result in increa- 
^ sed utilization. Data collected on utilization on the Post Survey is listed in 
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Table 22. In ordvr to deter:.;!:; -j if thrs various T30CES v/r.re homogeneous in 
utilisation One Way Aj-alyscs of Variance were performed on both the pre and 
posttest results. T-ble 23 presents these results. The only variables which 
differ significantly i. y;:n the BOGES are hours of film used in 1974 (pre- 
test) and lumber of films u;sed in 1974 (posttest), Once the homogeneity of 
pre a:/l post utilisation of video materials was established, comparisons of 
the project effects: on utilization were made. 



Table 22 

Teacher Media Util isation 
Post Survey K « 159 



SD 



dumber of Film? in 1974 (year) 9.216 IO.364 

liunber 0? Vidoota:>:.-c in 1974 

(year) " ■ 5.3 09 8*728 

Kumber of Films in 1975 (year) 9.204 12.010 

Number of Videotapes 5n 1975 

(year) * 10.033 12.86? 

IJumber of Films in 1976 (five 

months) 5.107 7.595 

Number of Videotanes in 1976 

(five months) '6.836 9.35b 

Kurafoer of Project 81 Video- 
tapes 3.505 10.295 



Table 2AA and 243 present the t-te;;ts for significant differences bet- 
ween mean utilisation of film and video, on the pro-test and posttest. Kon— 
significant differences have n^t been tabled for brevity. 

It can be colluded from these statistics that increased availability 
of video equipment and materials produced a significant increase in video 
utilisation. Ther^ was no significant., change in film utilization from Fall 
1974 to the end of the project period in June 1976. Furthermore, film utiliza- 
tion was significantly higher than video use until the beginning of the project 
period (January through Juno). With the introduction of project equipment 
and materials there was sudden shift upward in video utilization resulting 
in a statistically significant difference between video and film use. 
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Table 23 

Analysis of Variance Cc--r.parin£ 
130GES on Ibdia Utilisation 

£SI^^:iT VtgTMtt (B0CE3 is the Impendent Variable) 

1 >:.-Survey Tr-u lts (11 B0C3S, 279 TeacWr:-*) 



todl'i Uj.J.1 Ration V.Tri abler: ...F-Value 

Hours of Film lh:cd in 1974 2.721* 

H..jv3 of Video Used in 1974 0.538 

t.u..:.er of Films Used in 1974 2.263 

Number of Video Tapes Used in 1974 1.533 

Number cf V?: 'Jsed from September 1975 

to December 75 2.261 

Nanibsr cf Video Tapes Used from September 

1975 to D;:;e-ber 1975 * 1.197 

P or;t Survey Koaults (10 BOCKS, 159 Teachers) 

tedia Ubi 1 isahior, V ariables F-Valus 

Ktirnb'Sr of FiLas Used in 1974 2.547* 

Number of Video Tapes Used in 1974 1*359 

Number of F:u;;.3 lis ad in 1975 1.600 

Huipbor of Video Tapes Ifeed in 1975 2.194 

Number of Fxi.ns Used in 1976 (January 

bo June) .3/^ 

Kuiabcr of Project 31 Vide ocas sett es Used 1.667 

Increase in Film Use from 1974 to 1975 1.590 

Increase in Video Use from 1974 to 19? 5 1.190 
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Tabl e 24A 



Analysis of Significant Differences 
in Media Utilization 

Pre-test Survey Results 

Dependent Veriabl o _ _ x _ S,D. t 

1. Monthly Average of Films in 1974 1.03 ' 1.34 .25 

from September 1975 to December 1975 1.06 1.66 

2. Monthly Average of Video Tapes in 1974 .323 .68 -3.17* 

from September 1975 to December 1975 .649 1.79 

3. Monthly Average Hours of Film in 1974 9.63 15.56 5.07* 

of Video in 1974 4.24 12.23 

4. Number of Films in 1974 9.75 12.06 8.6l* 

Video Tapes in 1974 , 2.95 6.14 

5. Number of Films from September to 

December 1975 " 4.25 .40 2.92* 

Video Tapes from September to 

December 1975 2.60 .43 

N = 279, * p .01 



Table 24B 
Post Test -Survey Results 

Dependent Variable 

1. Change in Film Use 1974 to 1975 . 587 8.35 -3.63* 

Video Use 1974 to 1975 4.92 10.77 

2. Monthly Average of Film in 1974 1.0? 1.11 - .89 

in 1975 1.0? 1.30 

3. Monthly Average Film from September 

1975 to December 1975 ' 2.184 .75 

January 1976 to June 1976 1.47 

4. Monthly Average of Films in 1974 1.02 1.11 - .97 

From September 1975 to December 1975 1.17 2.18 

(Continued) 
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Table 243 (Continued) 



Dependent Variable 


Ma 

X 


S,D. 


t 


5. 


Monthly Average of Films in 1974 


1.02 


1.11 


0.0 




from January 1976 to June 1976 


1.02 


1.47 




6. 


Monthly Average of Video Tapes in 1974 


.57 


.90 


-5.77* 




in 1975 


1.12 


1.40 




7. 


Monthly Average of Video Tapes in 1974 


• 57 


.90 


-1.45 




from September to December 1975 


.799 


2.04 




8. 


Month! v Average of Vid»rj iq7/. 


.57 


.90 


-6.56* 




from Janiiit"' t.n .Tiin<=> TQvA 


1.37 


1.79 




9. 


Montnly Aw rage of Video in 1974 


.57 


«90 


-9.32* 




Project 81 Video 


1.70 


I.64 




10. 


Monthly Average of Video from September 
to December 1975 


.799 


2.04 


-5.15* 




Proieeh ffl Virion 


1.70 


I.64 




11. 


Monthly Average of Video January to 
June 3.976 


1.37 


1.79 


-3.27* 




Pro i e c t Si Vn d p r» 


1.70 


I.64 




12. 


Monthly Average of "Film in 1974 


1.02 


1.11 


4.90* 




Vid-n in 1974 


.57 


.90 




13. 


Monthly Average* of Film January to 
Jane 1976 


1.02 


1.47 


-2.03** 




Video January to June 1976 
> 


1.37 


1.79 


i 
t 

f 


14. 


Monthly Average of Film January to 
June 1976 


1.02 


1.47. 


f 




Project S3. Video 


1.70 


I.64 





N = 159, *p{.01 
**p<.05 



Ejgte that negative t values indicate the second of the tt?o means to 
be larger^ 
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Since a nur^'-r oC estir;ut:'S of media u~agc at different time points were 
available, it was possible to estimate the comparability of the potest and post- 
tost respondents cm utilization* The esti^vtes of their film usage in 1974 by 
teachers i.n the prj cr*I post test groups v/a-j found to be essentially the same. 
However, the post t r >:;l group f ■ -s biinated its 1974 video usage higher than did the 
pretest group. T: Is scorns to indicate that the post test respondents were 
higher video users. 

The d r ita are not sufficient to offer an Irrefutable explanation for this 
difference in the two sample;;. The pretest, questionnaires do have a higher 
rate of failure to respond to the usage questions which may be respondent 
error* It is also possible that the respondents on the post survey were simply 
higher us-jrs of vid.:o. To account for this difference in tests of change in 
utilization between 1?7A ?.ni 1976* the difference between the pre and post 
estimates for 1974 v::r; subtracted from the change between 1974 and 1976. Al- 
though this procedure producer; an extremely conservative test, it still yielded 
the same significant t distributional indicating that the change in video 
utilisation is not spurious* 

Patterns of media utilization were measured on both pre and post surveys 
to determine v;hat chafes tool: place in the ray teachers adopted and relied 
upon media. The measurement assumed that if the quality of programming is 
equal aero:;-, content areas, greater use of media for email group and individ- 
ualised applications indicated a greater confidence in and positive attitude 
toward media. 

Tabic 25 like Table 16 S.n the antecedant section of this report, provides 
data on the utili::al?\on pattcmn of teachers only this time on the post fltfrrcy*'"- 
Comparison of the pc>t survey results in Teblc 25 with those of the pro-survey 
(Table 16) shows differences in all categories. The total x percent of media 
used for instruction had doubled from 5»26;j to 10.54& Likewise the percent 
of time that media J. r ; used in entire class ; snail c roi: Pt an d individualized 
instruction have grown (4.32/' to e.S2?S; .579/' to .791& and .361% to .919$ 
respectively). 

Independent t-tests performed on each pair of means (pre and post) summ- 
arised in Table 26, indicate significant positive change in total use of media 
and in the entire class mode. Although there were no significant diTferc 
in the Sinall group aril individualized modes, analysis of the means indicate 
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Table 25 



Pattern of Media Utilization 
Post Survey 



Instructional Mode 



Enbfre Class Instruction 
Small Group Instruction 
Individualized Instruction 



Percent of Total 
Instructional 
Time That Media 
Is Used 



x = 41.20 
SD = 33.00 

x - 19.73 
SD - I8.49 

x = 27.71 
SD = 25.4 



Percent- of Time 
That Media is Used 
in that Instruct- 
ional Mode 



X *> 24.97 

SD 36,09 

x - 6.94 
SD = 15.99 

x = 4.97 
SD = 15.51 



Average Weighted Proportion of Media Use 
by Instructional Kode 

Entire Class Media 8.33$ SD - 20.20 

Small Group Media .79155 SD = 3.22 

Irdividualized I-fedia .91955 SD = 5.87 



Total x Percent Media Use 10.54$ 

SD = 17.74S 

that there is a positive trend. It is possible that the interval for the eval- 
uation was too short to allGW significant changes in the latter instructional 
modes. After teachers have used media. for some time in the more traditional 
total class mrJ.c, their experience may lead them to more sophisticated uses. 

Another dimension of teacher media utilization patterns was the amount 
of planning teachers did in using media. It was hypothesised that as teachers 
began to use media more they uould plan further ah^ad for its use. As Table 
27 shows, the amount of time teachers need feo anticipate media use decreased . 

significantly from p re-survey to post survey. This result, while not 
expected, may be due to the large quantity of material available and 
teachers' relative unfamiliarity with them. It is possible that after long- 
er experience with the materials, the teachers may be more able to predict 
use further ahead. g 
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Table 26 



Patterns of Use 
Comparisons o^Instinictiorjal Modes 

x SD 



Total Percent of Madia Used 

Pro-Survey 5. 26 13o727 

with -3*47* 

Post Survey 10.54 17*748 

Percent of Media Used in 
Entire Class Mode 

Pro-Survey L v . 32 11 . 914 

vrith -2.74* 

Post Surrey 8»S3 20*20 

Percent of Media Used in 
Small Group Mode 

Pre-Survey . 579 6.011 

with - ,408 

Post Survey .791 3.22 

Percent of Media Used in 
Indi\d.diiaLiaed Mode 

Pto-Survey * 36l 2. 459 

vrith -1.335 

Post Survey .919 5.S7 



*p^.0I 



Table 27 
Ability to Anticipate Media Use 

Item : 

How far in advance can you predict v/hen you wxLl 
need to use a television" or filu program? 

Less than one day (l) 

One day only (2) 

Two to five days (3} 

Two to four weeks (4; 

More than four v;oeks (5) 

(Continued) 
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Table 2? (■• 



CoMpavisori of Py. ; ar.rl Post F : • - ul t 1 



i're~v\urvey 

with 
Post Survev 



i x i 
3 •3>i 



.86? 



+2.46 



3. Change:; in Attitado • * . 

Since attitudes were expected t^-play an important part in the adoption 
and utilisation of the project equipment and materials, compar icons were nade 
between the pre atxl pr.st survey attitudes. It was expected that the more posi- 
tive the teachnrs 1 attxtudes towards rr.rdia, the greater their utilization of 
media. 

T-tests fecrc-liui on the attitude items iron: the pre— tost and post test. 
Results irdicated that there was only one significant change in attitude, 
for the item "Do y-nv feel that film and television decrease classroom control 
and order?"- The significant t of -3 •Co? indicates that teachers more strongly 
disag-'V^d vri.th the statement on the posttcr-t. Although the other differences 
arc not statistically significant, they a?; in th-.j direction of a more nega- 
tive attitude towards media* This may indicate v tr^nd towards a more realistic 

attitude toward:; media capability- A long ten;, study wruld probacy be 
required to detemine if this change would co;:ti;:uo with continued high use 
of video materials or would become positive again after soais time. 

Chnn^o^ JmJS, r,fJ . n . S2i j 
It was hypothesized that problems with media use that teachers perceived 
e existing would influence their use of media. Therefore, the use problems 
indicated by tractors on both the pre atd post surveys were compared. The 
resets of the pre-survey wore presented earlier. The results of the pest 
survey are presented in Table 23 and the latest comparisons are presented 
in Table 29. There is a statistically significant decrease in the problems 
teachers saw with the quali%y arid relevance of media materials (relevance ~ 
and outdated materials). As noted earlier in the report, teachers said 
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Table 2B 



Results of Use Problems of Teachers 
Post Survey 





X 


SD 


Inadequate supply of equipment 


2.445 


.705 


Difficulty in scheduling equipment 


2.416 


.70S 


Availability of relevant programming 


1.933 


.816 


Difficulty in scheduling programming 


2.517 


.696 


Outdated media materials 


2.281 


.692 


Poor production quality of programming 


2.448 


.689 


Incompatibility of media vrith course 
objectives 


2.209 

• 


.793 


Lack of support materials 


2,329 


.748 


Frogrammirig unsuitable for instructional 
objectives without modifications 


2.425 


.693 


Increased instruct ior-al planning and 
preparation time 


2. 547 


.642 



Scale: 

1 = A I-iajor Problem 

2 = A MLnor Problem 

3 = Poses Mo Problem 



these tv:o areas v:ere their primary problems in using media prior to Project 
31 • It seems that the media materials provided through Project 81 have 
diminished the problems of media use* 

Table 29 

i 

Comparison ol' Use Problem Items of Teachers 
Pre to Post Sxirvey* 

Item x SD t 



Inadequate Supply of equipment 

Prc-Survey 2.316 .S82 

with NS 
Post Survey ■ 2.^5 •7Q4 

(Continued) 
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Table 29 (Continued) 



Item 



Difficulty in Scheduling Equipment 

Pre-Survey 

with 
Post Survey 

Availability of Relevant Programming 

Pre-Survey 

vdth 
Post Survey 

Difficulty in Scheduling Programming 

Pre-Survey 

vdth 
Post Survey 

Outdated Ifedia Materials 

Pre-Survey 

vdth 
Post Survey 

Poor Production Quality 

Pre-Survey 

vdth 
Post Survey 

Incompatibility of media work 
Course Objectives 

Pre-Survey 

vdth 
Post 'Survey 



2.465 
2.U6 

1.684 
1.933 

2.396 
2.517 

1.963 
2.281 

2.425 
2.448 

2.243 
2.209 



. SD 

.506 
.243 

.829 
.817 

^746 
.696 

.818 
.692 

.691 
.689 

.804 
.793 



NS 



2.92** 



NS 



-3.92* *P<.01 
**P<.05 

MS 



NS 



K'te that some i J -rrs were included in the pre -survey which were not in the post- 
survey — See ioithodolojiical Appendix E. 

BOCSS ilATiRlALS arid SKI/ICES 



Pre-Survey 
. with 
Post Survey 



2.593 1.901 

2.086 1.427 -3.65 



5, Var iables ATfectir^ H^jja l-t?JLj~ationt Tnoorotical Modol 
A number hypotheses regarding variables affecting teacher utilization 
of media were outlined in an earlier section. Three major categories of vari- 
ables were expected to influence usage— characteristics of the teachers, per- 
ceived problems of using media, in the classroom, and attitudes of teachers 
towards media as an instructional tool. The expected relationships which were 
subjected to path analytic procedures are shown graphically in Figure 3» 
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Teacher characteristic:; were expected to affect attitudes towards media. 
The- higher the general education, media education and mobility of the teacher, 
the wore favorable the attitude of the teacher towards media are likely to be. 
Perceived problems of media utilization were expected to affect attitudes to- 
v;ards media and media use. Teachers who perceive few problems in using media 
in their c3.asce3 are likely to see media favorably as an instructional tool 
and are likely to actually use media more than the average. Finally, pre- 
vious media usage should be related to current, media usage. Teachers who have 
included media in their classes during one year arc likely to take advantage 
of their -.work in including media in the past and to use media again* 

Figure 4 shovjs the results o? statistical analyses (Path Analyses) of the 
protest data on both film and video utilisation. Only the statistically signi- 
ficant paths have been included in these figures. It is apparent that none of 
the teacher characteristic or attitude factors iiifluenced either film or video- 
tape usage. The only significant correlation:-: are betvreen film usage in 1974 
and 1975 (r = .71, p^.OOl) and video usage in 1974 and 1975 (r = .63, p £.001). 
Whatever aspects of teachers account for use of :;.ediu, other than consistent be- 
havior, they fall outside those investigated in tJ.jU: model. 

Figure 5 sho'.rs the corresponding results for the posttest data on both 
film and video. Again, only the statistically significant paths have been in- 
cluded ir^ these figures. The only paths that are significant are the consistent 
ones bettor. mciia usage figures for 1974 and 1976. Figure shows that the 
correlation has changed from .71 for the protest to .61 for the posttest. 
Figure shovrs that the correlation dropped from O o3 for the pretest to .52 
for the posttest for video use in general, and dropped to .39 for the Project 
Si materia].? only. 

The results cf the correlation octween previous video use and Project 31 
use cieens to indicate that there may be nev; teaql^rs using Project Si materials 
who have never ussd videotape materials before. Other than this factor of Pro- 
ject Si's causing new teachers to use video materials, the reason why teachers 
use vide? materials, falls outside" the variable included in these models* 

P. Cpnsceuences ard Outcom es 

To assess the effects of Projer.t cl equipment and program materials, 
reaction data were collected form a number of sources. 
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TEACHER CMCTSISTICS 



Education 



fedis Trailing 
Experienco 



?EP,CZrJH) PROBLEMS OF 
mx UTILIZATION 





FII1I USAGE 
Fall 1975 



Variables Prcdicbir^ Differences in 
fedia Utilization (Protest) of Both Film 
and Videotape 



PPOTJS WJ) USAGE 
1974/?; • 




V Foil 1975 



JpTS only significant paths are drawn* 



ERIC 



msm mm of media 

Factor 1 
Factor 2 



Education 
Ability 



ffl® ATTITUDES 



Factor 1 



Factor 2 



1 




I 



Fi^JT6 5 

Variables Prcdictir* Differences in 
'•edh Utilisation (Posttest) 
oi' Both Film and '/idcotaoe 




VDEO USAGE OF PROJECT 



!DTS: ChLy significant paths are drawn 



ERIC 
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Cpnr;oqvo :iqeq eel Ou t no; no 3 , 

Data IVor:: teachers iwre collected two v.tiys — media evaluation sheets com- 
pleted durir.5 the course of the project each ti:e a teacher viewed a video- 
cassette, and reaction: collected en tne post survey. Descriptive statistics 
from the media evalual ion sheet filled out by teachers are summarized in Table 
30, while results fro?:) the post survey are in Table 31. 

Teblc 30 

Descripti '/•.. Statistics of Teacher h'adia Evaluations 
Completed During the Course of the Project-, 
I ! u 66ft 

_ x SD 

Iiumber cu' vievdi^ per each vidcocassettc 1.70 .974 

Average Viewing in each Instructional 



r-x-e 



Entire Cj.as.-i 1.06I .327 

Small Group . 1.031 .172 

Individual L».ed 1.136 .554 

Teacher Preview 1.007 .033 



lustre -I.'lom Objectives Cor viewiu 



'o 



Int roO net ion • 1.063 .356 

Summary 1,0?2 .149 

lb-view 1.037 .211 

Radiation 1.241 .689 

Direct Instruction 1.050 .336 

S^H;*:^ Scale 0 to 10 with: 

0 - lowest aid 10 hinhest 

Hcm_ 

Ho\/ cerre.uh ai.l ace era to was the 

mib '' 1 ' ; ' ! ' :? 7.922 2.152 

ilov; app.-o.ir.iatc wvj the r.r»tej!:0. 

for yov.r fir'u'/? love'? 8.O06 2.284 

How instreetlo^dl;/ effective v.-.js 

the met. rid V ?,S04 2.2c 



IK: rf- 1 •vd vns the material t;> 

yo'Ji' ir.atr.. :t i.e;;el ,'Vo.rnm? f .'170 o o^e 

IVw fuve' ii ;r ? tin: overall :l,u- 

' dent ve.ctieu to materia L? 7.721 2.354 

flew /.oul d you rate the material 

over.dl? 8,047 2.276 

Ifli No 

Would yee tis< Id.o material a;;aiu? 99.7$ • .3$ 
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The results of the occupational ed;i nation teacher media evaluation sheets 
reflect a very positive assessment of the Project 81 materials in terms of 
quality, relevance, and effectiveness. The percentage of teachers that vrould 
use the materials a/;ain (99.7'r-) is indicative of this positive appraisal, 

A one— way A!'i07A was computed on the item requesting the overall reaction 

of teachers tov.urvl e.?ch videocassette they had used, BOCES v;as the independent 

variable in the Ai:07A. Tlie results of this analysis are displayed in Table 31 

and irjrlieato a significant difference in responses botvieen BOGIES in terms of 

. .** 

the overall rating of the Project materials, 
-">» 

Table 31 

AliOVA Depentant Variable* Overall reaction to 
Project 8.1 Materials 



hour? 



Within 



,01 



To Lid 



Independent V; triable : 



ill. 

0 



90.3* 



532 2695.33. 



27^5.65 



_m 

15.05 

^07 



2.9V* 



2!ilii'_ii2 : i a: r?l y:;:ls of clLrf<rcnces ir.uicntoo th----'-. jverall reaction 
to tl:--. Project c>j iw.'c trials v:ns significantly hi./' ohe Chautauqua PC: 7.3 

than in ths oth^r I;0 r :i,3 center;-;. This dif'>renCw >.i.d be attributed t j a r/m- 
ber of factors, i:.vl'u'!iu : ; th-i fact that. Chautauqua i'-H been heavily Stv.iiv.;:! 
in viH^oc-T^-.u&t'j replication a:«d ntiliza' ' -,n. Bc.'-ause Chautauqua i:us th? 
ation fcr th'.: vi/J.*- "uolrieaLIon of the i'roje :t Si lxln.s, teachers dn Chauba.iqua 
may hav;- trij ^wal-jr '.'xnosurc to and contvet with the project rnai r.v-O r*, oince 
tin overall reaction en thp L-:dia evaluation, chvotr. i:ar. a respond to an in- 
diviJva": v 1'v .-C'Ti: v.-li, -j pr , ); / l r..i:. ) thr n!or r> ^ivor^.ble overall reaction o/: the :;.cdia 
sh\of,j r- y r'.'f - ct nwivo cr.it ical iniUal :v::lf!c:tiop. of materials fur use* * 
Prior c:-;po::ur'* ■ ? ;/,;ito: :.al;j ' au::j they ;;ero in their F^CPS for duplica- 
tion r::.iy have lp';.;i the C-.au *a teachers to make a better decision on those ■ 
iraterial s ' "icy vnr 1 '. :d t.) soe and thoso th'.y did not, 
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While the toach^r rr^oKj evaluation sheets prov.Ldv/i continuous measurement 
data on materials used over the evaluation -period,' "th?. teacher reactions measured" 
on the post survey wore obtained at the end of the evaluation period and are in a 
sense tsur^ative r^o,,or/..ey. The descriptive statist*" for the teachers 1 pest sur- 
vey are outlined in Table 3.?, 

Table 32 

Descriptive Statistics on Occupation Teachers 1 
Use of Project 81 ilateria-^ 
Post Survey 
H - 159 

Fryf\ Per cent 



Number who provided Project PI Videocassett-. :; 'Vs #2 53»6£ 

Mo "71 46j^o 

Number of Prc\;octl# 81 videocassettos - > fS 

previewed x ~ b * 8 21 

SD « 10.203 

Number v;ho u^od Project 81 vioeocasscttc:.? for 

inr-'tmclion Yes 94 6?,.7/o 

No 56 37. 3^ 

itebor of Project 81 vic.'jocassettcs 

used foi i: retraction x « 8.505 

SD » 10.295 

Reactio-jr. to Pro jr.- ■ r'i ■::.itcirlals 
£caic of 0 to 10. with 0 =■ ]>,•, „ and 10 - Highest 

Hov/ acc.-:::v'.ble ',-oiCd yju rate the Project :. i nratorials x « 7.40 

from yoi.'::- operational r,d;ication center? SD ^ 2.101 

Hov/ re1f;v; -;t are the Project X video -.^oi-.l'j jntcriaLs x =: 7.481 

p'."Haiii:- '\: tn your 5 vr,bi^b\z\ s& r .V SD - 2.336 

How inr-itrr.tio: 'ill.v correct v.* *rc the content and methods T; 7.903 

u.i.vd in !/.- 'Voj>:'[. -1 v.id- ..etto j:.alr:? SD 1.654 

K..«v; -.v-rt !"! ::b.le i : ; r uv.e is the Project 81 v:u. josaseottc ' x ~ 8.90 

ivibidotj? * SD 2.138 

Hov; fiiT«:-I,i.vo z^ro L,h- Project 83. vJ-' ;oe;iiu;<: ttc irntorialti T: ~ 7.50 

you ha-/-.. usod in Leaching your course objectives? SD 2.004 

Ph.-ifc <\\T" < c-f dif f-jr:.'nco do you feel th-j Project 81 video- 

carsotU- fir'tprial.-; will ruake in increpfj;ln~ learning x » 6.961 

opportunity ^ for your students? SD * 2.334 

Hov; uo J r) j\,<j rote the Project* 81 vidt)oear;:>?tto uotcrial x « 7.913 

overall? SD \, 2 .049 



(Continued) 
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Table 32 (Continued)- — 

To what degree do you anticipate integrating the Project . - 
81 videocassette materials into your instructional pro- x = 

gram next school year? * ^D = 2.623 

What percentage of your" instn :tie v,n goals do you feel 

the Project 81 vid&cc-ssetr,-.' materials will helD you x = 26.16$ 

m9et? SD = 26.36 

Since Project 81 hov; many different videocaosntte titles 

in your EXES catalog nov; pertain to your instructional x = 22.81 Titles 

content arsa? v SD = 21.158 

Approximately hov/ many Project 81 videocasscttcs would ( 
you anticipate using throughout the uocoming school »••••-* x = 20.443 

y° ar? ' .. " 3D = 21.223 

For what percentage of the upcoming school year do yon. . . . 

pi an to utilise vidaocassetto mat erials in your in- x - 24.786 

structional program? ' SD = 31.852 

The resxilts of the teacher post survey substantiate the reactions obtained 
during the course of materials utilisation. '.In general teachers appear to feel 
that the materials wore highly accessible, instructionally effective and rele- 
vant to then- instructional areas. Their overall rating of the materials was 
high. 

An A.'-OW. performed on the overall reaction to materials in order to deter- 
mine whether there were any statistically significant differences in teachers 
overall reactions between BOCES indicated no statistical difference (F .66, NS), 
The conclusion can be drawn, therefore,, that teacher overall reactions across 
B0CE3 were uniformly positive. Touchers were positive, but less so on the de- 
gree of difference the project materials would make in increasing learning oppor- 
tunities for their students. The lowest reaction score was to the item investi- 
gating the degree that teachers anticipate integrating the project materials ?n- ' 
to their Last ructions! program, 'five response for this item was midway between 
high arid low (x = 4.97). It is interesting to note that teachers felt that the 
Project 81 materials would help them meet 2.'.;i of their instructional, goals, ani 
that they planned to use media fcr nearly 25'/; of the upcoming year. If this 
utilisation 'loos tax a place, it will be an increase of over 50$ over the pre- 
sent (1975) school year. These figures correlate with the average number of 
Project 81 videocassette that teachers stated they would use in the upcoming 
year (x = 20.443) since the average utilisation in 1975 as noted earlier was 
10.033. 
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2. C^r.upatici.-.d Eolation Directors -:.d Iducatin/xl Conmurdcat.: ono 
Divootor-i V:;.:;.^l.ori^to, 

Table 33 gives the reactions cf OceupuLicr.al Education arid the Educational 

Cor;:muracai ions Director.? to Project 81, Th-;i tabl« makes obvious the favorability 

which the project va:; ?r.ct by both occupation! education and educational conrrioni— 

catiori directors, Th-jr:: arc a number of discrepancies between the tv/o groups, 

however* Ti^ educational co:iu:ru:iLcations director.^ generally rated the project 

raatorialn >rc i'avorab/.y than d.'.d the occupy ^loi/d education directors in ter-ns 

of relevance, ef fectiw. r/.:ss, ar/i the difference the materials would ir.a^o in otu~ 

dent leariiJiy./ The cu\;uc:ticrial co/.iiriunicdiior.s directors also felt that the 

factorials v;ould r:ioot u higher percentage of occupational teaching goal a than 

did the occupational cliroetoro. On the other lords occupational education 

^y^rocbor:; felt that a hi/rher ueroenbaf/: of -teachers used media after Project 

tfj. than did the- educational cer^ra>ucationr, director r«« Both groups of d'? rectory 

did not oy.-r a 100/' j.i.;r:.-j^e in the number of teachers thai used (.f:r:o::i pre to 

po::t tcsC) a;-.d both proje<:bed an increase in th« future use of media. The differ- 

cn>::j in po.ro-:.;. tion:., ar;. undoubted! y due in lur^c fr:oacure to the particular roles; 

and inteivi::-r.? of the tv;o group:; of director;-;,, Despite these differences the co:;- 

r>f:rupj o ? * l;J.h groups tov.-.ud the J-roj^ct 81 r.;': bcriolr. \v'ir* favorable. 

Table 3;J 

Of.ir.ipM Li o:ial fdvatior. end rduc s .;t:'C: .ul 
Cor: i.nzi I :!.i.or; Diro'ttorj 1 Kflact.ic:i.« to Project SI 

fro:*, 0 to 10 i:ith 0 - Luv?:;t 

io c: Highest .jL'rLiJj^I^'Siyir^ * 

Oo c i \po t i o n id i: « 3 vj c at ic r> 
Educa Lion Co; whin I cations 



!;:;!.;;; b"'ii :<• \ 1 attibvjd./.'. t<v.::-d'».a vy'mr to i 

si.. 5.94 4.22 
t'/jjh. r.; 1 abtitu In-, to jr. .'din a<"bor F'roj. -ct i.\L. 

te.dl.a oq.ti ; - . . ;\l :.vii! ':;m iJ b; ( b-Wor.. i'rt.'jejb i) r :V) (^J) 

M.dia cquJ.r r..nt available .LB;/ aft'r iVcj.vi c 1 <■ 8.?0 

\\')\-: ex tor:; i.v ly !:iv : te.'.ich'U'i i::,..\< iYc\i :ct IV'. arrljv- 7„'35 7,0 

Ho.; oxi.^rr: '.v"I y hav; tt.achora \;>.d r'ro.i'-ct *V viJoo- 

cacsftt^.: t 7.^ 6*77d 

Hoy/ r' v !.ov:.;rt to occui -ribioral odM.;ibion pvc/v. .:•:■::> 

in thv c.-.nt'\rt <--. r : "iV.\]-\:t ^1 ir.ai.vrJnl:'.,, 7.(v> 

How ofi v * :tiv ■ cM*e v.id- o iviborial ;; i'or coYtrr.e 

objuoti 7*01 . 7.T5 
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Table 33 (Continued) 

How large a difference do materials make in student 
learning* 

Hov; lar^e a differor.ee vrill materials make in 
future learning. 

To what degree vrill teachers adapt to integrate 
video next year. 

How f avorabl 3 has the reaction of students been. 

How much will teacher utilisation increase next 
year. 

What percentage of teacher occupational education 
goal.*; will Project ol materials meet. 

How man;/ teachers 'ojed film aid video before Pro- 
ject Sit 

Hov; many- teachers us^d film and video after Pro- 
ject 81 • 

Hov many iiOCES films v:erA applicable before Pro- 
ject 

Hov/ many POC'JS viduccassettes v/ere applicable 
before Project £l© 





8,22 


7.76" 


8,22 


7.10 


7.17 


7.29 


7.35 


6*79 


7.78 


45.4% 


59.4$ 


39. e$ 


19.6$ 


75*455 


47.455 



65*i films 



cassettes 



57#33 films 



31.1 

cassettes 



3, Student P^vot.io n, 

In oiv'er to f/Ain Force insi;;ht into the long ran^e impact of the Project 
&L matcri'/ls on the intended target, students, a sample of students was admin- 
isteivd a short quejtiorirriire. Students wore asked questions about their tea- 
chers' utilization of media a? well as their o;;n attitudes toward media. 
While the total siir;:y with full descriptive statistics is provided in Appen- 
dix B, the mow p^rt:r;enl it:";:s are sujiimaxdzed i-n Table 34. 

As Table 34 indicates, student perception of te:icber utilisation coin- 
cides f.-iirly v;;ill with that of teachers. On;: inconsistency was the hi^h mean 
score for Loiuvs of live television used by tccckers. This score may have 
rcsultrd fr-vm student confusion of the terr,;..- live television and videotapes* 
It is quit;? possit/fo that a largo portion of the Irve U:s ^vision broadcast 
ubilisufcic-r. listed by stv 1 wit.; -/as really videotape use. Students also p:^ 
ccivod txii increase in botb film anl v/ideotnne dur.b:^ the Project ft! imple- 
mentation phase v.hlch is inconsistent with teach*:/' results. As hus boon 
shown video utilisation Increased, but film utilisation did not. Since the 
Project A\ muterials x^ro oriel; ally films, there may also have been some 
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Table 34 



Student Inactions to Project 81 
Post Survo- 
M = 254 



Percent of classes this school year that teachers 
usod i'ilrn. 

Percent of classes this school ywar that teachers 
used videotape ;jroo.v.:r.'j. 

Percent of class^ this school year that teachers 
used live t*jl^visic-2» program!:;. 

Have your teachers in HOCES us<-;d more or le^s -film 
in thi"5 t;LT,o sine; Christmas (Ormuary 1 until the 
end o r school) in comparison with the time bci'oro 
Chris in^s (oeu tocher .1975 to Christinas)? 

A gr?at r\".h\ p.oro 



A little 1 0 

A c,3vat c! : :il 1 e>s-: 



(3 
1) 



Percent of 
Civ.'/jcnts 

t 

Ros?ooridiiv T . 



Have 


> OV>- t 


•? ichors ir. 


noc?:s u 




t:tij 


id ."•-!• 


.ori':ls .in • 


'hi; tJ.ii: :\ 




aiy 


.'. 


the 'j i.i c. 


school) i 


thy 


tl\ ■:■ 


before Chri 


Litmus? 






A 


f';roat C'".":l 


more 






A 


little r,:...vv 








A: 


out the s:n 




:3) 




h 

i\ 


little lor,; 








A 


groat tU'.'d 


less 





?e or .i.rco vxdeo- 
Chri:.~i:r.s (Ja.-iu-' 



x 
SD 

x 
SD 



>: 
SD 



7.6/0 

19.9$ 
12.7,1 



x 



6 '/ 



Foro-nt or 

JitudCi'iuS 



11.907$ 
11.325 

9.13855 
12.094 



c - 15-5 £ 



13.122 



x ^ 



2.9C3 
1.104 



2,079 
3.121 



l!o;.< wov.'ii you rato th:; quality o\ the videotape mater- 
ials tii it were use;! in your }.;uCF3 cou*\~es this year? 



E>:cc"Ll f.'iil 
fJcod 

Aden.;.'! !;e 



5) 
(A) 

0 



Pare.!;/ AOvcn.-itn (":<) 
Ver; j Poor (l) 



Percent of 
Stujerj-; s 



uo! v.: ".!.:• 



/+• 
11.0/' 



SD 



J>..637 



Ait:' >, 



).'. :.'- (not-! n; 



ii: . •.•irj.cn ;i.i;'..xcot'-'f.! m 
rc.".vt:5 ::. 1 :.!.] •, .iiO v.-nt -j ( u, • 'Cj'tain) :>ro :i.r/;'l'.id;.'.! 

|«:'-." ! . -! " .'I- -I..: .''iv J 3.:-!..j.J in Ap:.-;: i.U-: D) 1 « Sti-o:j;;ly A t -:r:c 
'i * *Lv;or'ju vT,v /-rroc, 3 « Units, i^., /* •-• V.<y\a a til y D.!.f..',';ri'o, 



5 •= St ro y v-r ar/roe. 



(Cor:b'i.n.r-ci ) 
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Tabic 34 (Continued) 
Do film and television (as used in your classes)... 



Make it easier to understand how to perform skills 


x = 


1.783" 


being taught. 


SD = 


.804 


Make it easier to remember things being taught in 


x = 


2.072 


class. 


SD = 


.905 


Are entertaining but don't teach you anything. 


mm 

x = 


4.008 


nvjujLu. ui i in- ii'j uu ocaLfi you one course maoericLL 


SD = 


.976 


without additional help from the teacher. 


x = 


3.732 




SD = 


1.157 


A tv* a '<i3 o 4* o nf* f i mo 


— 

x = 






SD = 


1.049 


Increase your participation and involvement. 


x = 


2.333 




SD = 


.932 


Helps you vrith improving your reading skills. 


x = 


3.60 




SD = 


1.026 



conceptual corJ?ut;ion on the part of stvdents which accounted for this discre- 
pancy. The large number of mean rospnnses near the uncertain category on the 
attitudes may indicate that much of the survey was too difficult for students. 
Possibly the survey presented concepts they hadn't thought about before or asked 
students to make attitudinal distinctions that they didn't have a great deal 
of experience and sophistication in doing. Despite these problems, the items 
which vary little from uncertain do indicate an almost uniformly positive 
view of media. Students do strongly agree about the ability of media to 
show them how to perform skills, to help them remember things being taught, 
and to increase their participation. Students disagree with the idea that 
television and f:Um arc only entcrtairiment and do not teach. They disagree 
as well with the idea that media arc a wasts of tinr. Student disagreement vrith 
the capabilities of i/edia to instruct without e live teacher being involved 
parallel:; their teacher's reactions. Students also concur vrith their teactiers' 
observations z\\r.l media do not help i : :vove re^iing skills, 

4# Trut^^ty "~fjl£ts 

Except for the expressed teacher, admiri.strator, and student sat. Jf ac- 
tion toward the Project £1 materials in terr.s of their effectiveness and 
anticipated efforts, there are little other data supporting the materials 
impact. In addition to increased media utilisation and the impact teachers 
feel this utilisation is having, it should be noted that teachers havq become 
more devolved in the total process of using media for instruction* Teachers 
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in some B00?J3 have be&un. to design s^oplen-e.-rtal material is to go with the video- 
cassettes and some teachers have also begun to involve themselves in the pro- 
duction of additional video prolans to go along with the project materials* 
This type ci instructional development ar.d r/:cdia production io certainly an 
indication of a positive irr.pact since it indicates teachers are more involved 
in the design and presentation or instruction* The long range impact of the 
project nrxterials as volJ as teacher involveir.ent cannot be accurately assessed 
in the short period of ti;:u that Project 61 materials have been available for 
use. It can bo stated v.-ith clarity that teacher:? and students feel that the 
use of media does have an instructional benefit* Since perceptions arc impor- 
tant piv:cvr;-i0^:3" to results it is possible that the more positive out] ook on 
rcodia as :x:U. as their increased utilization trill produce the positive out- . 
ccags that teachers a::?:, students expect of thenj* There can be little argument 
\rith tiie fant that the video cqulprront and riir&crlals provided through Project 
ei-haVM si^i^icarjtly incr.''a:>:.d the quantity arid quality of instructional 
resources i;- "jv: York Appalachian It is anticipated that these nev; resources 
v/il3. ^fiVA'.t ur, o meat:- o;*a. oppoi'turdtios for students in the future by their 
greater avr.11 ab ili ty 0 

While evaluation-; cf educat:irv:;J.j.y innovations pencra'lly deal almost 
exclusive!;, -./lib the i^pvatio.'^ 1 jj.i.-tructionsl cilT.cr^lor.j the novelty of 
Project o.! r-ms to arj<-/' < r ov St . ; . : , : i cor/riDi.ts on it:-: economic benefits. Tn* 
cost of an :i.r .novation is c;;... c:-.u:i'jl determination of its value. 

Analysis indicate that th-.; effects of cooperative purchasing ol video 
equipment the nt'f.jtiation 0+' duplication r:^:;.'ts are the two economic 
aspects of ih-; project v.r.ich arc not only r.ovvl, but also cost~effoctivc«, 
by poo'ii\; f^rchasir..- n --ds and i-o.,ou>\:es 7 th.; Apmlacliia.u EOCES Consortia 
w:;s able to rVtain c^;;.>:i:>i<^ ar,l vli^o tape etc:*; '»t f.w;: 'iwAially re^-c-c] 
pvicoi:, l.hM--;by allcv;: : ;-;: i:i!bf;te:ii;iVi ■ uor:; to bo purchased with the so.no 
aiiir>'::'rt, O^tninlv- duplication r:L> ; ar/j th^n ercatii^ vide oca;; pottos in 
sv.ffi-i-:'t t. .a.vliitio:: Lo sw;<pl\' 7O0"S cer.tcvr. u -i.th a master copy increased 
pi^ch;i:i.\:\~ p»-.vir i.v^v-'V.' 1 :l f Ooup'l od rlth tbl\- rirst niul triplication c f cosies 
was t! rruvb;^:: to r-dditicvil copioy u:?u;; ik'MisU II' a similar project 

v:or'j jMplv::iC:.ted vlthcut th* regional d:l:;.onjion aid if cash of the 31 centers 
had ptu'chased copies of the /,50 oo-Mwreial f.ilps for their oui use, \ritnout 
any dup! icntion r.i ;:hts ? the tubal co.it for all cloven projects to obtain 31 
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copies of K5Q fHiar. i.-ould hav-.;' b^-en £990,000* The entire project budget for 
Project 81, ineludir-3 equipinerit, personnel, tap? stock, and rights to make 
additional duplicates i/ithin each , of the center was only one half of that 
$990,000 figure?. It i.-ould reern well worth'..*! rile, therefore , to consider this 
model of cooperative purchasing and video rights negotiations for future pro- 
jects in v;hich the i.vjdJa materials arc a co:r>ononb» 



jSbI£j^ CP. 0Or:CL T »3 TQ7|S 

Based. on the evaluation data gathered from, various sources prior to, 
during, end after Pro j-.; it SI, at: v;ell as analyses performed on the data, the 
following conclusions ;:ovo drawn in this report; 

Substantial quantities of videocassette equipxn;d> and programs 
v;oro nade ivfgJ able to thr- occupational education 4)vogra:i!S in 
I!'.;w York App;:lac!c.a through the regional materials acquisition 
proceluv :■ ;Ln Project ci'U 

2c 'Jjja :uop[Loi.. e nit'xlioii and nro.iedurr-s of r^gioiial materials acquis— 
• itioi! appeared to have ta ! ;:on cbnsidf:;iv.:bly longer for the programm- 
ing to become available than was oj.'i finally planned. 

3» Tha rapid diffusion and Increased civr.il.obi.lity of videocassette 
equipment iu\\ occupational education programs on videocassette 
proiuecd a statistically significant increase in utilisation of 
the materials by occupational teachers* 

4n The rVbffusv:.:: a-d ir.crJ-:i?.cd availability of video-cassette Media 
reyjivrcu.s prcdti'ved. no;; instructional patterns rolyir.g more on 
nr>Jia. CJvii:/--:; in :»ir-;tru::tio:j£a r.ic\-:es based on different class 
sis? di\ r isio v r. ajiri arras;;* r.i'r/t iarfissrted ivw trends. 

% The diffusion "sd increased avail abil ivy of videocas£*ettc media 
sources rro'.s.o'vi a tr-^sd tovard nr.: groups of media users who 
y;er:- not users prior to Project cl» 

C« Thy* ri if Vision aid i '^'O-'S-./'i awdj. ability of vide oca ssotto nedia 
r-x-surs'::: pruiu.-.f 1 i.m r;.!/-.-.:' ficant d.'-c^ese in the utIJ iaot:i on of 
fjii:.„ 

7# l' 1 -."' 'IV^'vs'cv, r.r\ .^ivi;-..S'\l ?j vm :il: b;l :i ty of \dd^ocossctte mndia 
r *:.;;)av;?v.v; ;vavv > i^r^aso ;i video uti'.i: Vi.ior. to a point *.:hc?ra it 
lias siiiy.as.-.a; -V] ».;n util tic: (at r. statistically significant 
lev/' )• »Vl'r- to Proj-ct ;;I f:il:r s!.i' i^tion vw/ sicirLf ir?r:tly 
^r.'.'u'.r tb^'i vbi::.- u!.iJ.j:..':ti^:: 0 

j.' 1 "'' : voiv o*' p -•:!.■ :i ul.ll?:::. 1 tios c- svrsr.sej by t-:-a^.herr; (truvrc.t 
eorsr, >iv.) c;.i: net c:)::is.:,.: uv-sr fi-v cvsrse of trie, project except 
iii t-":^;;is of pi\v':. .!.'•:: s ibs-/ :?•.*: fc ...v-./i; pror;nc:! quality ar/l >-.;lc-^ 
va»i:;e pr^co.'it- ^ i t!'r"?:lr ir/:-J.ia. \i:";e e 
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9m Te<u:V:/r (t- - \ , y .. u^ers ) attitudes tc.-ard imtinictional 
ir/j-ii-: (tlv i: _ . -\, did :;ot change si^iificantly 

over the cou;-'.-i oj the tvai. —iion. A flight negative trend 
vjks noticed, n. ...sv.r, in tocher attitude. 

10, Teacher rcaot.il/. .:j to trie vid^ocassette media resovrcos were 
urilLor.Jv po/-!.Mvo in tc of the 'rale rials 1 relevance, 
eiTurtiven'iss, «u-d overall value for instruction. 

11* lis:.; r^acl/ionr. o:" li.ose air.; ulstering the social, structure 

in v;;:lci^tho t:v/y;itior.ai cidur^tion teachers worked (occupa- 
' tiorol dirocho?'.-; ?ni eduwfci..:;al cc;;i~urdcations directors) 
voro in:'«.forn1y p^\ltivc in tori^s of the project media materials. 
Both^/oups of adiuirJ-straivrtJ v:are favorable toward the mater- 
ials quality, effective, ard overall future value. 

12. Both the occupational education directors ard the educational 
co...::.u^ cations directors cinched a ratr'ced change in teacher 
ut:U lotion of ir.edia during the project period. 

13* Occupational edu^at ion students also perceived an increase in 
their teachers 1 use of media for i:iStruction. 

Ihm The project mo:hl and implementation process appears to haw 

been a cost-off /;:t.'ve r.earj to increase instructional resources 
(both aJ pro^.;,) tt 

1*. The y.vo:::>zs of ts negotiations and viieo duplication v/as an 
ei-ocT.xv,-. n ; -:aiio to incrowc instracticnul media materials, 

iffico;:'^::jATio:^ 



1. A lo::rdtudinal f oil ov^up study should he r-ade of the long-term 

ado: it and :h;te/::v:li2atio;i of the in?; ovation by the target 
consa:.~?\> a:; well as charts in their attitudes tcv;ard the 



inno >n tion. 



2. A latitudinal fcllovwap study should be made of the the long- 
range- effects of the diffusion on student learning ard advance- 
ment. 

3. A lor~itudiral f ollov^up study sho;iU 3 be made of the diffusion 
of the project js-alovials as it affects instructional patterns, 
and the relationship that r.evly evolving instructional patterns 
have v.ith student learning, teacher satisfaction, ard cost-bene- 
fits. • 

h. Futile projects should exami:.} variables related to the organisa- 
tional and social structures of th^ target consumers. 

5. Future projects should e:cai:iir.e and rr.a:d; vlafco cliff us ion; strate- 
gies to better docei-iine thoji ;-rhich pzvJuce the greatest adopt- 
ion ar:J utilisation of innov^t:Lc:: t 



6. Further ^"araination should be riven to th? economic aspects of 
the project in terms of cosW?ene£its and cost efficiency. 

7- Future projects should seriously consider the potential advantages 
of larce scale negotiations and purchases of instructional resources 
to use via videocassette technology. 
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State Education Department. 
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APPENDIX A 



BACKGROUND AND RATIONALE OP THE PROJECT 
PROJECT 81 

Introduction to the Problem - Appalachia 

The thirteen state area which has been Federally designated as Appalachia 
extends into approximately, one-fifth of the total area of the State of New York. 
(See Map A) Despite the considerable proportion of the State which Appalachia 
covers, the population of New York Appalachia, which is slightly over one 
million, is only a small percentage of the total State population. A primary 
reason for the depressed population in the New York Appalachia region, as well 
as in the 12 other Appalachian states is the rugged geographical terrain. <jgeated 
by the eastern Appalachian mountain chain. The Appalachian mountains "have ' 
divided the area, creating unique social and economic problems for the entire 
region. 

The geographical features of the Appalachian regie u have retarded economic 
and population growth for decades. For example, ohe physical geography of 
Appalachia has imposed severe restrictions on population concentration and 
movement, and thereby produced inadequate funding availability in most c.nnuni- 
ties. The lack of centralized communities and appropriate funds have unques- 
tionably made it difficult to naximize opportunities for learning and student, 
advancement. Dispersed populations and the emmigration of younger individuals 
are facts of Appalachia that are further compounded bj the shortage of skilled " 
labor and the decline of rural industries requiring unskilled labor. 

The educational institutions of New York Appalachia have seen problems 
of their communities shifted into their sphere of responsibility. Unfortunately 
the educational resources available in the Appalachian region have been consider- 
ably less than those available in other parts of the State, flhen contrart"l 

with the rest of the State the Appalachian region, or Southern Tier a s _it _is 

called has also displayed lower educational levels and achievement. Unquesti.on- 
ably the rural characteristics as well as the attendant industries and economy 
of the region have produced educational systems that have been incapable of 
meeting the evolving needs of Appalachian communities or individuals. 
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The limited economics and relatively inactive growth patterns affected 
the number of specialized programs and curricular innovations of the region. 
" The areas of career education and occupational education while long felt to 
be providing crucial programs for students faced with changing social and 
economic demands were not particularly emphasized in Appalachian educational 
curriculum. This was due to the shortage of resources (both financial arxi 
educational ). 

Intuitive educational approaches have frequently operated cn the assumption 
that the quantity of educational resources (input) is closely related to the quan- 
tity and quality of educational achievement (output). Recent research by 
Kiesling (1975) and Summers and Wolfe (1975) among, others have substantiated 
this intuitive belief. It would appear, therefore, that the parameters of 
economic, social, and personal growth are curtailed or expanded depending 
on the amount of instructional resources that are available or can be brought 
to bear in the process of education. This premise served as the basis for the 
development of Appalachia resources. 

New York State Appalachian Development 

i The New York State Office of Planning Services proposed numerous recommended 

solutions to the problems of Jfew York Appalachia in its New York State Appalachian 
Developm ent Plan of 1971 . The recommendations of the report dealt with the dev- 
elopment of both physical and human resources for the area. 

Among the objectives that the report stated should be dealt with in the 
Appalachian Region' were: "Assure high quality relevant education for everyone. 
Attain full education opportunities for every citizen!" The report reaffirms 
that : 

Education must be a vital part of any effort to raise the 
quality of life in the Appalachian area of New York. 

The educational system of New York State not only has the 
responsibility of providing each individual with the oppor- 
tunity for scholastic achievement and occupational advance- 
ment, but also the responsibility of preparing each individ- 
u^^TbrHfiflX 
this implies. 

Cooperation among school districts will help to foster greater 
exploration of innovative ideas and increased utilization of 
new materials. The maximum use of resources will help imple- 
ment the prime focus of education— attending to the varied 
developmental needs of the individual pupil, (p. 55) 
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Among the other recommendations made by the Office of Planning Service 
were: the encouragement of consolidation of small school districts, the 
encouragement of regional efforts to improve academic arrl vocational edi>- 
cational programs, the extension of educational television and the initia- 
tion and support of Boards of Cooperative Educational Services (BOCES) where 
they did not exist already. 

The 10 BOCES in the Appalachian region* of New York as well as the other 
32 BOCES throughout the State were created primarily to deal with these pro- 
blems created by dispersed populations and limited funds. The sharing of 
specialist classes and services, particularly those for emotionally and physi- 
cally handicapped as well as those for vocational and occupational education, 
provide significant resources for the programs thro^hout tho* State. 

The BOCES in the State have always been particularly involved in am 
acknowledge the contribution of audiovisual resources to instructional pro- 
grams. Through their concern and interest, educational communications centers 
have been established throughout the State Communications Centers. BOCES 
have demons-orated through a variety of programs that technology arxi non-print 
media offered an excellent chance for increasing learning opportunities due 
to media's capability to extend local teaching resources in schools too far 
from specialized instruction or too deficient in terms of community resources 
to maintain an adequate instructional program. Media resources can offer the 
most current curricular ideas and concepts, the most effective teachers or 
specialists, as well as multi-sensory learning experiences. Through media 
resources the individual knowledge and effectiveness of teachers can be expanied 
enormously. Over the past few years through State arri Federal assistance, the 
fundamental promise of educational communications services has been realized 
in the Southern tier. Substantial regional film libraries, videotape libraries, 
duplication centers, equipment repair services, graphics services, arxi a host 
of other educational communications services have been developed and are now 
serving students and teachers. The inefficiencies of isolated school district 
instructional materials programs have been largely replaced by the shared ser- 
vice concept of_ B0CES._ that the BOCES Educational 



*The ten Appalachian BOCES are Allegany, Broome, Cattaraugus, I. utauqua, 
Cortland, Delaware, Greene, Schuyler, Steuben and Tompkins BOCES. Part of the 
Albany, Schoharie, Schenectady (Schoharie Center) BOCES was included in pro- 
grams at a later date when its eligibility as part of Appalachia was determined. 
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Communications Center have made available for the schools they serve a magni- 
tude of materials that could never have been available through individual commu- 
nity efforts. 

i However, despite the advances in individual BOCES efforts to assemble 

collections of materials, equipment, and services to support school instruc- 
tional programs, the cost of materials and equipment, particularly in the more 
sophisticated technologies has made it impossible to provide a truly quality 
program for all curriculum areas for which service is necessary and applicable 
even when undertaken at the BOCES level. Experience has shown that a totally 
shared basis with ill component districts contributing funding is frequently 
insufficient to do all that is necessary and educationally advantageous in 
providing instructional support through media and technology. For this rea- 
son, the Education Department has taken the position that the base of purchase 
and service for communications and instructional resources must be broadened 
beyond the BOCES district boundaries and must, in fact, incorporate the needs ' 
and purposes of several BOCES so that sufficient funding can be accumulated to 
provide the breadth of materials necessary for a significant impact on instruc- 
tional programs. 

Appalachian Communications Extension Program The 

Foundation of BOCES Consortium 

Until recently, the perception of inter-BOCES cooperation on instructional 
resource development was a concept worthy of pursuit, but whose development 
scheme was elusive. Although suggestions of regional cooperation among BOCES 
for communications development purposes made sense to local leadership, the 
spark required for initiation of action was missing. That spark was provided 
more than five years ago through a program approved and supported by the 
Appalachian Regional Commission. Briefly, most of the 14 counties in New York 
State which are covered' under federal law by the legal designation "Appalachia" 
were far beyond the range of the State's public television network. Although 
good and substantial programs such as those provided by the Childrens Television 
Workshop were freely available to urban, and suburban schools, rural schools were 
^ e:1 at a 

television stations simply did not reach far enough to be of practical use, and 
cable television was impractical because of the lack of population density and 
the severe terrain of the region. As a solution to this problem, a program was 
developed to establish television retransmission systems (translators) which would 
extend the television signal of public television stations from the major cities 
of tho State beyo-d thoir original broadcasting range and into the hills and 
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valleys of the rural areas. As an adjunct to the translator program, matching 
funds were provided by federal and state appropriations to assist the rural 
schools in equipping buildings and classrooms to receive and use the newly 
available public television services. 

.Through these initial program efforts the attitudes of the educational 
community of the Appalachian counties has grown increasingly more positive 
with respect to the extension of the public television signal into their 
schools and homes because it provided a practical means to overcome the geo- 
graphic and transportation problems prohibiting accessability to educational ' 
resources. The translator program is now in its sixth year and is moving 
rapidly toward completion which will see more than 90$ of all communities and 
schools in the fourteen county area of Appalachia covered by television trans- 
mission of excellent quality from the State's public television network. In 
addition classrooms throughout the region will be fully equipped for use of the 
instructional broadcast service as well as other forms 0 f instructional tech- 
nology and materials use. Besides the capability for retransmission of educa- 
tional broadcasting from the urban centers, each of the nine sub-regional re- 
transmission networks that have been constructed or are now under construction 
have the capacity and license from the Federal Communications Commission to 
inject locally originated programming. This capacity allows for informational 
end educational programs of particular interest, to one region to be broadcast 
v from the central transmission point ( BOCES), and be received by a vast majority 
of schools and homes in that political subdivision. Such local injection can 
be on video tape or on film acquired from outside sources or it may be locally 
produced. 

Appalachian BOCES Consortium 

Although the addition of the instructional resources of public television 
is proving to be a great advantage to the Appalachian region and, in fact, may 
be more appreciated in these rural areas of the State than they are in the urban 
and suburban are?.s, the instructional materials transmitted are but a fraction 
of the total potential available. Tens ofjthousands of excellent instructional 
meaia-materials" exist a"nd"would be a decided instructional advantage to the in- 
structional programs in Appalachia if they could be made available in more ade- 
quate supplies and variety. . 
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Using the Appalachian Cooperative Extension program as the vehicle, the 
Education Department encouraged the ten BOCES who were each individually invol- 
ved in regional development as part of this program, to look beyond their own 
purview and to investigate the possibility of achieveing some mutual objectives 
through cooperative effort. Since all participating BOCES in the 14 counties 
had or were scheduled to acquire the retransmission networks previously des- 
cribed, and since all or most of their component districts would receive fund- 
ing for equipping themselves for reception and display equipment such as tele- 
vision receivers and videocassette machines, a substantial common base existed 
or would exist in the entire 14 county area to develop an instruction resource 
program beyond the retransmission of public television service. In 1973, the 
New York State Education. department held a series of meetings with the ten 
district superintendents and educational oramunicational personnel involved in 
each of the BOCES in Appalachia. It was suggested to all participants that 
conditions conducive to a creation of a model for regional instructional mater- 
ials purchase and sharing existed. The objectives of the proposed regional 
materials purchase and sharing combine were these: 

1. To establish common needs and requirements for communications 
materials and equipment in order to improve the negotiation 
power for better equipment and media materials. United pur- 
chasing blocks seemed to offer the capability to exert greater 
purchasing leverage. 

2. To create a regional network for snaring materials commonly 
purch-jed through the videocassette format. 

3. To share the ability and efforts of communications oersonnel 
and facilities residing in each of the ten participating 
BOCES so that individual operations could be more cost effec- 
tive. 

As a result of the meetings, it was decided that an initial effort in 
cooperative purchase and resource sharing should focus on one of the weakest 
aspects of each of the participating BOCES of the region— specifically film 
libraries and film distribution. As the plan was developed, it focused on 
the potential offered by the existence of large numbers of videocassette 
players and television receivers that has been purchased in each of the 
. B0CE ^ co 5 30 ^^. dis . tri -cts as a result of the Appalachian .Coinmunications. Exten- 
sion project. This equipment was capable of serving purposes in addition to 
that of enabling the reception and use of public television broadcasts. Con- 
siderable experimentation in the transfer of l6mm,film to video-cassette had 
already preceded this project and was determined to be feasible and desirable 
from the standpoint of improved ease of operation by the teacher. Even more 
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ijnportantly the capacity of tape to be duplicated as well as -eused provided 
a means of overcoming the traditional limitation of 16mm prints. The follow- 
ing determinations were agreed on by all ten participating BOCES: 

1. The ten BOCES would be organized into a single purchasing 
unit. 

2. Decisions on film purchase would be thereafter accomplished 
through total needs assessment, rather than on an individual 
basis. 

3. All films purchased would be purchased only if rights to 
transfer to tape could be attained so that each of the ten 
duplicate prints of every film purchased could be disseminated 
to the communications centers thereby preserving local and 
immediate access to all materials purchased. 

4* Each film so ourchased by the inter-BOCES agency would be 

purchased with rights to transmit via the regional television 
systems thus enabling the BOCES to distribute the materials 
directly to the schools as well as by videotape. 

Project 80 

It was at this point in time that the Appalachia BOCES Consortium was 
established for purposes of general improvement of educational communications 
and specifically to create a model of materials purchasing arri sharing which 
tes come to be known as Project 80. The Appalachian BOCES Consortium (ABC) 
was composed of the ten BOCES in Appalachia. 

The title, Project 80, was established to identify the length of the 
contractual agreeme; ; negotiated with film producers for use of their mater- 
ials. That is, materials and rights to transfer and duplicate into video- 
cassette format in 1975 would have a period of five years of/ use terminating 
in 1980. Thereafter, the materials would be examined for their continuing 
usefulness and either erased or continued use renegoi&ated. The pattern of 
a typical film library acquisition schedule wherein each area of instructional 
program receives some attention with respect to the content of materials pur- 
chased was adopted. In short, an attempt was made to increase titles in prac- 
tically every major area of the academic spectrum. 

Project 80 Outcomes ~ " 

The outcomes of Project 80 included: 

1. A demonstration of the feasibility ani cost effectiveness 
of large scale cooperative equipment and media materials ' 
purchasing. 

A demonstration of the feasibility arri negotiating lever- 
age of obtaining video duplication and broadcast rights 
through a cooperative effort. 9 (j 
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3. A demonstration of the feasibility and practicality of large 
scale duplication of films into videocassette format* 

4« A demonstration of the flexibility, ease of operation, and 
increased assessibility to instructional media provided by 
the videocassette format when contrasted with film* 

5. A demonstration of the feasibility and efficiency of con- 
solidated media needs assessment, media previewing, and 
media ordering procedures* 

6. The development and refinement of an overall model of 
media search, preview, rights negotiations, acquisition, 
video duplication, cataloging, and distribution of a large 
quantity of filrr. materials over a large geographical and 
instructional area. 

The specific tangible output of Project 80 included: 

1. Ten videocassette masterb of each of the 1000 film titles 
acquired. 

2. Authorization from producing companies to make an unlimited 
number of videocassette duplicates of each program, as long 
as they were used within the confines of an" Appalachian 
BOCES educational center or one of its districts. 

3« Sufficient videocassette equipment (players and recorders) 
4 and television receivers to supply each participating BOCES 
so as to meet their increased instructional demand. 

Project 81— Rationale and. Objectives 

Following the successful establishment of the Project 80 film purchasing 
and videoduplication model, the New York State Education Department began to 
investigate other areas where a similar model could be applied or extended. 
Upon examination it became apparent that the success of Project 80 in supply- 
ing substantial amounts of general purpose education films to teachers in the 
schools had only highlighted the whciely inadequate quantity of instructional 
resources for more specialized areas of the curriculum including occupational 
education programs. Since the usual pattern of most instructional materials 
acquisition program—purchasing materials that will have the widest possible 
use in the school— was followed in Project 80, all the subdivisions of occupa- 
tional education were short changed because of their -reater specialization 
and lower proportion of enrollments. 

The State Education Department proposed, therefore, to the Appalachian 
Regional Commission in September 1974, that the model and processes of cooper- 
ative purchasing and media materials sharing used in Project 80 be applied to 
correct this deficiency of occupational and career education media resources* 
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The specific objectives listed in the proposal were: 
L Long Range Program Objectives 

A* To increase the educational opportunities for the resir» 
dents of the New York Appalachian region through the 
use of communications technology to expand or enhance 
curriculum offerings of the schools and the Boards of 
Cooperative Educational Services. 

B. To develop and expand the availability of software 
suitable for various communications systems* 



Assumptions 

The proposal was based on the following theoretical assumptions concern- 

ing the nature and capabilities of technology and audiovisual media: 

1* Communications technology is a significant instructional 
resource that should be available to all teachers as an 
integral part of! their programs. 

a* Technology provides additional opportunities for 
learning* 

b* Technology provides the opportunity for greater 
individualization of instruction* 

c* Technology allows for better utilization of instruc- 
tional time and resources* 

d. Technology provides for greater standardization of 
instruction as well as the use of more current and 
up to date approaches and content* 

e. Technology allows for increased specialization and 
diversity of instruction bringing particular exem- 
plary teachers and materials to the classroom via 
electronics rather than in person. 

f • Technology provides for mass availability of instruc- 
tion conveniently and economically through efficient 
distribution systems* 

g. Technological systems are most efficient and cost 
effective when implemented on a large scale. 

2. Audiovisual media (particularly film and television) should 
play an important part in the learning process* 

a. Film and television are accepted media that students 
are at case learning from. Television and film are 
relevant to their experience. 

b. Film and television can provide a great deal of inf or** 
mation both visual and auditory without depending on 
the written and spoken word. They are multi-senscry. 

c. Film and television are high motivators and invcxLvers 
particularly for slower students who are less oriented 
to traditional instruction. Occupational students 

in particular are frequently less disposed to tradi- 
tional instruction and could profit a great deal from 
visually mediated instruction* 
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d. Films anJ television can facilitate learning of 
processes, skills, and procedures in a more effec- 
tive and efficient manner than through other means. 

They use techniques of presentation that are not * ■ 

generally available in order to present 
perspectives and relationships that could not be 
shown otherwise, or shown only at great cost or 
danger to students. 

e. The adoption and utilization of mediated instruc- 
tion depends on the availability and accessibility 
of media resources. 

All of these points, but most particularly the ability of television 
and film to facilitate leaning of processes skill? and procedures, pro- 
vided a viable rationale for attempting to obtain an adequate supply of 
media materials for the occupational education programs in the BOCES through- 
put New York Appalachia. The rationale of a project's attempt to increase 
the quantity and accessibility of occupational education media for the 
Appalachia region would require an understanding of the unique problems 
and needs of the area reflected in the background section of this report. 
Among these specific problems were: 

1. Shortage of educational resources. 

2. Increasing need for highly specialized training to ade- 
quately prepare students for the present and future job 
situation. 

3# Such a minimal student enrollment in any one content spec- 
ialty in any physical location to make justification of 
needed resource expenditures difficult. 

4» Lack of a sufficient number of specialized teachers avail- 
able in all geographic locations to offer a diversified 
curriculum. 

5# Geographical problems related to community size and dis- 
tances between communities limiting communication ard trans- 
portation. 

To deal with these problems the Appalachian Communications Extension IW 
Materials Duplication Distribution: Occupational Education Project was pro- 7 
posed and funded. This project, known as Project Si, set out to assess the 
specific media needs of the Appalachia region of New York in terras of Occupa- 
tional Education, to acquir^ appropriate film media and the video duplication 
rights for all film materials identified; and tc duplicate arxi disseminate 
these materials to all participating Appalachian BOCES of New York via video- 
cassette* 
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Vide oca:: sette Technology 



There were a number of reasons for the selection of vide ocas sette 
dissemination of media materials: 

1. Vide ocas sette conversion provides the opportunity for making 
a large number of copies of the original film, at consider- 
ably less cost than purchasing individual film prints. 

2. The capability for videocassette duplication existed in all 
the BOCES, and allowed for the creation of additional copies 
as instructional needs dOTiand them. Vide ocas sette s increase 
the opportunity for utilization because videocassette mater- 
ials can always .be made available through duplication. 

3# Videocassette display equipment is easier to handle than 
film projection, equipment is more reliable, is more flexi- 
ble in use (doesn't require a darkened room for example) 
and is the media format preferred by teachers* 

4. Vide ocas sette s, while cheaper in terms of per unit costs, 
also are more economical in use, requiring little maintei>- 
ance when compared with film ard last 10 to 20 minutes 
longer then film. 

5^ Videocassettes also provide the opportunity to erase and 
record material, thus permitting centers to keep masters of 
less frequently circulated materials making copies of these 
only when needed, ana erasing the copies upon return. Video- 
cassette tape stock can be used for circulating a wide variety 
of material, thus extending the nature of life of its content* 

6. Videocassette displays can be used in a variety of oi>-site 
situations related to occupational education where the am- 
bient light or instructor involvement precludes the use of 
film display. 

Project Ob jectives 

The specific objectives outlined in the original proposal a - ose out- 
comes to be achieved by the project were: 

II# Objectives to be Achieved During Budget Period 

A. To acquire and duplicate on videocassettes l6mm motion 
pictures currently not available to occupational educa- 
tion programs in the Appalachian area. 

B. To provide each Appalachian B0CE3 appropriate television 
^display equipment to utilize the materials which will be 
"made avail able to them. 

C. To provide to each Appalachian BOCES a complete set of 
duplicated films on videocassette. 

D. To develop and implement ii>-service training programs 

in techniques of utilization of video materials for occu- 
pational education teachers and to support career edi>- 
caticn programs in each of the BOCES. 
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Implementation of Project 31 



The implementation of the project objectives involved the following 



1. Search, preview, £nd selection of materials, 

2. Equipping the occupational educational centers with video- 
cassette display hardware, 

3. Negotiate for video duplication (and broadcast rights) for 
selected material, 

4« Contract with and issue purchase orders. 

- Acquisition of. films. 

5. Video duplication of films and production of multiple video- 
cassette copies. 

6. Catalog and distribute videocassettfi. 

7. Present in-service workshops on the operations of equipment 
and use of materials, 

8. Project evaluation. 



To accomplish these tasks, a number of functions were performed. These 



I. Establichnent of the Overall Project Organization and Responsi- 
bilities. 

State Education Department Responsibilities . The State Educa- 
tion Department served as the LEA for the project, arxi was res- 
ponsible for the coordination of all the Project activities. 
Those portions of the project^ enabling objectives which could 
be accomplished more efficiently or advantageously at a central- 
ized level were retained ad the responsibility of the State 
Education Department,' while those which could be done more effi- 
• cienfcly at the regional level were delegated to the Appalachian 
BOCES Consortium and its individual members. The responsibili- 
ties of the State Education Department undertaken in conjunc- 
tion with the regional personnel were: 



1. Overall project coordination and administration. 

2. Planning, scheduling and establishment of all time 
tables. 

3. Negotiate and contact with commercial aixi sponsored 
film producers to obtain video duplication aixi broad- 
cast rights for all materials recommended. 

4* Establish film previewing and selection procedures 
to assure the best quality materials with the least 
expenditures of time and energy. 



tasks : 



Function.? 



included: 
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5* Coordination of the equipment purchasing. 

6. Coordination of the film rights and materials 
purchasing, 

* 1. Coordination of the video duplication and dis- 
tribution of materials. 

8. Coordination of all cataloguing. 

9. Establishment and coordination of inservice educa- 
tion (workshop) sessions for all occupational educa- 
tion teachers involved in the project, 

10. Establishment, implementation and completion of a 
project evaluation. 

BOCES Responsibilities . The responsibilities delegated to the speci- 
fic BOCES members were: 

1. Previewing, evaluation and selection of. films. 
Each 30CES was assigned one of the major content 
areas in occupational education. The content areas 
and respective BOCES responsible for them are listed 
below: 

Content Area BOCES 

Home Economic s/Food Services Allegany 

Building Trades Broome-Tioga 

Career Education Cattaraugus 

Personal Service s/Hectronics Chautauqua 

Electricity/Drafting Cortland 

Agriculture/Conservation Delaware-Chenango 

Health Greene 

Metal Trades Schuyler-Chemung 

Distributive Educatior^Business Steuben 

Auto Mechanics Tompkins-Seneca 

2. Equipment Furchase — Broome Tioga BOCES (other BOCES 
initiating cross-contracts). 

3» Film materials and video dunlication rights purchase — 
Cattaraugus 2CCES. 

4» Film receiving, inspection, and sequencing— Cattaraugus 
BOCES. 

5. Film to master tape transferring, duplication of video- 
cassette masters — Chautauqua 30CES. 

6. Catalog creation and printing—Delaware Chenango BOCES. 

7. Implementation of inservice workshops for training 
occupational education teachers. (Each of the 10 
BOCES was responsible for carrying out State Educa- 
tion guidelines for their own staffs. 

8. Modification of materials into new instructional pack- 
ages — Chautauqua, Delaware, Chenango and Broome BOCES 1 . 
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II. Selection and hiring of necessary personnel for previewing, 
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Media previewing and recommendation personnel were selected 
within each BOCES based on the following general criteria: 

1* Professional certification. 

2. Knowledge of occupational education* 

3. Familiarity and experience with media, preview, 
and evaluation. 

Because of the variation in BOCES operations, the lag in receipt of 
funding, and the shortage of qualified occupational educational specialists 
with media experience, some BOCES opted to use existing staff members to ful- 
fill the previewing functions, and to pay for them out of their own budgets. 
This fact while far from ideal, did expedite the accomplishment of project 
objectives. 

III. Establishment and implementation of previewing process and evalua- 
tion criteria. 

The Occupational Education Research and Development Center at 
Cornell University in Hew York has been involved in the produc- 
tion of evaluative instruments relative to occupational educa- 
tional materials and were contacted for inf onnation. The out- 
put from Cornell f c program for developing occupational educa- 
tion materials evaluation procedures (based on the UCLA models 
developed under USOE grants) served as the basis for Project 
81 f s media evaluation, as well as an initial organizational 
scheme for collecting, evaluating, and disseminating information 
in the occupational education area. 



Workshops to clarify media evaluation criteria, procedures 
within each BOCES content area responsibility were organized 
for all the Project 31 pre viewers. They involved the follow- 
ing steps: 

1. Assessment of teacher needs and desires within all 
content area in each BOCES. 

2. Initial assessment of film sources and content 
derived from: 

a. NICEM Index to Vocational Education Media 

b. NICEM Index to 16mm Education Film 

c. Educator's Guide to Free Films 

d. Trade Magazine and Bulletins 

e. Other Film Catalogs and media sources 

3. Sharing of information with the appropriate BOCES 
responsible for the particular* content area. 

4. Preliminary contact of and preview order established 
with companies having materials with some potential 
value for each respective content area. 
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5. Communications aides previewed each film in terms of 
the following criteria adopted from the Cornell Plan, 

- technical content 

- appropriateness for needs — content useful, 
versatile 

- J appropriateness for grade level 

- level of readability/intellegibility of 
materials organisation appropriate 

- accuracy of content' 

- lack of biases or misconceptions . 

Previewing information was recorded on preview cards 
which included a synopsis of the material, an overa]l 
evaluation, and a recommendation or non-recommendation 
to purchase, 

6. Previewing of films by one to three occupational tea- 
chers. 

7. Previewing of films by various craft committees formed 

from area business people and trades people within each BOCES^ 

IV, Contact with all film companies whose materials were recommerxied for 
inclusion in the Project. The procedure fallowed was: 

- First a letter was sent to the presidents of any film 
companies identified as a potential source. The 
letter explained the project, its rationale and objec- 
tives, stated the parameters of use of media within the 
project and the type of video rights sought. Along 
with the descriptive information was a request for a 

■ proposal from the company specifying their changes for 
the materials and rights requested for the project. 

- Second, once the proposals were received, a telephone 
contact was made with the company presidents or repre- 
sentatives to negotiate the exact price for materials. 

- In many instances, the proposal request stage was by- 
passed, and telephone contact was made directly. 

- Once negotiations were completed, a final agreement 
document was suomitted to the company for their approval. 
This document provided legal protection and assurances 
for both parties relative to the materials and rights 
involved. (Copy Enclosed) 

As previewing and negotiations proceeded, t,he number of recommended mater- 
ials for which the appropriate duplication and distribution rights could be ob- 
tained at a fair'^nd reasonable price began to increase. Since materials were 
considered for inclusion in the project, only if they were recommended as being 
worthwhile and if they could be obtair^d with duplication rights, some good 
materials for which rights could not be obtained had to be dropped from con- 
sideration. Fortunately, it seems that agreements could be negotiated for the 
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majority of materials sought. The negotiations for video duplication rights were 
based on a number of factors: 

\ 1. Purchases were to be for single prints of each film recommended for 

purchase. 

2. An additional amount or overage was to be paid for duplication 
rights. 

3. The parameters of use of materials included: 

a. use solely when the geopolitical confines of the 
fourteen county area cf New York Appalachia. 

b. Authorization' to mak^ videocassette masters for 
each BQCES center plus additional short term 
copies', when needed. 

In addition,- negotiations were also based on: • 

1. The existing share of market that a particular- film company 
had in the Southern Tier. 

2. The importance of a company's materials in terms of their 
application, pertinence to the curriculum, and uniqueness. 

3« Total number of films involved. 

4« The potential for additional sales tc the producers due to 
an expected "endorsement effect" occurring after a company's 
materials were purchased and utilized in the project. 

The novelty of the project's methodology (purchasing single copies arJ 
obtaining duplication rights) as well as the total lack o± experience and 
understanding on the part of so many small film producers an3 distributors 
(in terms of video copyright procedures) created a very unique and at times 
difficult negotiation situation. 

The success in negotiations appears to be due in large measure to the 
expertise of the State Education Department, resulting from its prior film 
negotiations as well as its prestigous position as an educational institution, 
The cooperative purchasing concept of media produced a great deal of ques- 
tioning on the part of various film companies. It seems that while they 
were uncertain as to the overall effect on their markets, the companies felt 
that large scale purchases of film materials and rights would be worthwhile 
because they would only have to supply one film print, rather than many; 
Furthermore, the previewing of films which is usually a very expensive process 
because many schools normally want to preview before buying, was done by one 
BOCES acting for all the others in Project .81*^ The cost advantages obtained 
through centralized previewing and single print purchasing were increased fur- 
ther because ordering, purchasing, and shipping was done through one BOCES, 
thus eliminating processing and paper work. 
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Equipment Purchase 



| In the spirit of cooperative action encouraged by the Office of Planning 

Service in their ?Iew York State Appalachian Development Plan , and with the succ- 
essful experience of cooperative purchasing realized in the preceding project 
(Project 80), the Appalachian 30CES Consortium combined their negotiating and 
purchasing power to obtain the best equipment purchasing contracts available. 
Purchasing arrangements \/ere made for color TV receivers, videocassette players, 
videocassette recorders, a few color video cameras, arxi portable video record- 
ing units as well as television starris. 

The cost advantages of centralized cooperative purchase result from volume 
purchase, and its accompanying leverage lower manufacturer's distribution and 
delivery charges, reduced manufacturer's paper work and processing charges. 
Feedback from manufacturers and distributors indicate they prefer working with 
large orders for these reasons, and therefore provide cost benefits to their 
larger customers. 

The equipment purchasing prccess involved the following steps: 

- Assessment of equipment 4 ieeds within each BOCES. 

- Compilation of purchasing list. 
) . ■ - Purchasing list put out to bid. 

- Bids opened selected and contracts initiated by Broome- 
Tioga BOCES. 

- Equipment received, inspected 'arididelj.vered by Broome- 
Tioga BOCES. 

Acquisition and Duplication of Films 

The process or film ordering and receiving was centralised in one BOCES, 
Cattaraugus. In addition t,.> its responsibility for issuing purchase orders aiti 
receiving films, Cattaraugus was also responsible for inspecting, cleaning, and 
. sequencing films. The sequencing process involved organizing the films of simi- 
lar content and instructional intent together so that they could be duplicated 
onto the same hour calotte rnr-ster. Since the average length of each film was 
about 18-20 minutes, each hour master contained an average of three films. 

Duplication of films was done at Chautauqua BOCES, one of the few BOCES 
in the state with a color film chain for transferring film to videotape as well 
as large scale videocassette duplication capability. As was mentioned pre- 
I viously, films were sequenced together into hour units and then duplicated. 
One videocassette master was made for each of the 10 BOCES plus one for Scho- 
harie Center. Spot checking arxi labelling of tapes was also 'completed at 
^ Chautauqua. 10(5 
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Catalo^in^ 



Catalog organization and printing was done at Delaware-Chenango BOCES. 
The cataloging process involved the following steps: 

1. Collection of all annotation? from film producers. 

2. Collection of all previewers' notes on films. 

3. Rewriting of annotations combining the previewers observa- 
tions with the film company's description. The objective of 
the rewriting was to produce a short (5-6 sentences) clear, 
interest stimulating summary of the salient instructional fea- 
tures of the film. Descriptions included th« length of the 
film in minutes.. 

4. "Where existing information on the film from producers or pre- 
viewers was unclear or insufficient, films were viewed again 
by the ^ataloger before the description was written. 

5. A preliminary catalog was printed with the films listed in 
order by acquisition nur.oer with their descriptions. A con- 
tent area breakdown including title and acquisition number 
provided the means to access materials. 

6. A final catalog was printed which encompassed the prelimin- 
ary catalog, continuing from the final film and acquisition 
number in the preliminary catalog. An entirely new content 
area breakdown was printed to replace the preliminary one. 
An alphabetical listing by title was also printed. 

7. Some short flyers on particular content areas were also printed 

to familiarize teachers with particular materials. (See Appendix D 
for a copy of the catalog. 

In-Serv ice Education on Equipment and Materials Utilization 

In addition to providing media materials and equip, ^nt for occupational 
education teachers, Project 81 proposal also include.' ; -xri'sions for properly 
preparing teachers to utilize the new equipment and imperials. Although a 
standardized in-service workshop given by State Education, personnel in con- 
junction with BOCES personnel was originally envisioned, differences between 
BOCES in terms of media and equipment ordering and utilization, forced a more 
individualized approach. It was decided, therefore, that each BOCES would con- 
duct its own workshops, adapting an outline of basic objectives from State 
Education to their particular needs and problems. Among the specific areas 
dealt with in all BOCES in-service workshops were: 

1. Review of Project 81. 

2. How to select materials for instructional objectives. 
3« Review of the resources 

- how to use the catalog 

— how to order tapes. 
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4* How to use the equipment (videocassette player and TV monitor) 

- logistics of reserving equipment 

- classroom set~up 

- basic problems and troubleshooting 
5» Utilization of media materials 

- large group 

> 

- small group 

- individualized, 
6. Instructional Purposes 

- introduction 

* 

- review 

- summary " 

- remediation 

- direct instruction 

- follow-up activities. 
- 7. Evaluation of materials 

8. Creation of additional programming. 

All BOCES conducted in-service workshops just prior to the introduction of 
the Project 81 materials. These workshops were either part of the regular on- 
going teacher training or a specialized session. Almost all BOCES conducted 
small workshops with teachers from each content area cluster. Actual Project 
materials and catalogs were also used to familiarize teachers with the material. 
The average length of workshops was l£ to 2 hours. Since all BOCES do yearly 
in-service training, new teachers will be familiarized with the materials -ani 
procedures each year. 

In addition an instructional television workshop was being developed as 
part of additional Appalachian Regional Commission funding. This workshop was 
designed in five segments, each on videocassette. Workshop materials and acti- 
vities accompanying the tapes. This workshop will be available for use by the 
BOCES in Appalachia, as well as throughout the State beginning in September 
1976. It is anticipated that educational communications directors will utilize 
th-; series a great deal to provide in-service training to all occupational 
education teachers as well as primary and secondary teaching staffs. 
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Document of Agreement on the Purchase 
and Use of l6ram Film for Project 81 



:k ground 

Project 81 is a cooperative film purchasing program combining the needs 
i financial resources of ten Boards of Cooperative Educational Services 
DCES) serving the schools of the 1U counties of New York State's Appalachian 
510:1* For purposes of developing a total program of cooperative efforts 
? improving educational communications in this largely rural area, the 
1 districts have amalgamated under the title, Appalachia BOCES Consortium, 
reafter referred to in this document as ABC , 

jective s 

The objective of the ABC ftroject 81 Film Purchasing Program is to increase 
e total educational resources available in occupational education and career 
ication and to improve accessibility and ease of classroom display through 
aversion of film to videocassette. 

aancial Resources 

Financial resources ?.nd authorization for expenditures referred to in 
is agreement have been provided by the New York State Education Department, 
reau of Educational Communications. 

Agreement Terms 

rchasing Responsibility 

The Cattaraugus County Board of Cooperative Educational Services shall be 
e authorized purchasing unit on behalf of ABC. The Cattaraugus County 
ard of Cooperative Educational Services agrees to purchase the film titles 
sted in this agreement with , 
its successors, at the current catalog price plus an additional amount for 
rtain rights of use as follows: 



1. Rights to Duplicate All Film Materials Purchased by This Agreement . 
It is agreed that the company named above, or its successors, has 
e legal right to provide duplication rights for all titles desired and 

rchased under this agreement. Duplication rights for the listed titles 

■ * ■■ > 

all be limited by ABC to a total of ten permanent copies on videotape, 
e of which shall be held in each of the ten ABC centers. In order to 
sure ready access to all materials by teachers and students, ABC member 
nters may al30 duplicate additional temporary copies of the materials 
&n the schedule of use requires* These temporary copies shall be erased 
ter completion of use. 
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Agreement between and ABC Consortium (cont'd) 

Duplication rights are to be limited to the ABC member districts 

(BOCES) and videotaped materials are to be distributed only among the ten 

ABC members and their component schools, and within the educational, political, 

and geographical area they normally serve. ABC agrees to prohibit the use of 

any duplicated materials outside their educational, political or geographical 

boundaries. Duplicated materials shall be used only for educational purposes. 

* 

2. Limited Open-Air Dissemjjiation Rights . It is agreed that rights are 
provided to ABC to disseminate film material via rural television systems 
owned and operated by ABC at times when the numbers and locations of schools 
requesting the materials makes duplication of materials too costly and/or 
time consuming. Such transmission systems are low power, UHF systems 
(translators) operated primarily to serve remote schools only within the 
geopolitical boundaries of each district. Transmission power limitations, 
topography, engineering design and the separation of population centers in 
the region assures virtual isolation of dissemination within ABC boundaries. 

3* Closed-Circuit Dissemination . It is agreed that materials purchased 
under this agreement may be freely used on closed-circuit television systems 
within BOCES or their component districts in order to permit multiple class- 
room access where desirable and possible. 

4* Delivery of Films. It is agreed that delivery of all films purchased 
under this agreement be guaranteed before 

In the event of non-delivery, the supplier agrees to remit to ABC the normal 
daily rental cost for each film title not delivered for each day of 
delinquency. 

5* Replacement of Defective Materials . It is agreed that all shipping 
and handling charges, in addition to replacement costs of defective film 
prints, shall be the responsibility of the supplier. The definition of 
"defective prints" shall be limited to obvious mechanical or technical 
flaws and shall not cover content or treatment. 
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Agreement between 



and ABC Consortium (cont'd) 



6. Time Period of Agreement . The period of time covered by this agree- 
ment shall be five years of use, beginning 90 days after the receipt of the 
last film titlr (in order to allow for processing, duplication, and cataloguing). 
Duplication rights will, therefore, be held for five years from this date after 
which the A3C agrees to either erase all copies made, or re-negotiate additional 
duplication rights. t 

!• Additional Purchases Under Agreement . It is agreed that purchases 
of additional film titles 'to complement titles purchased in this agreement 
can be negotiated under -the terms of this agreement within six months after 
the date appearing on this agreement. 

8. Additional Rights . It is agreed that renegotiation of this contract 
for purposes of extending usage, geographic area, or time can be undertaken 
within the period of the twelfth and thirty-sixth months of the signed 
agreement* 

9. Substitution of Materials . In light of the total volume of materials 
purchased, selection processes have been limited. Therefore, it is likely 
that certain titles may be found to be inappropriate to meet the specific 
needs of the teacher and students for whom they were selected. It is, 
therefore, agreed that up to 20fo of the total number of titles purchased 
under this agreement may be returned for substitution at dollar for dollar 
value within nine school months after the beginning of period of use. In 
the event of such substitutions, ABC agrees to erase all master and duplicate 
cop.'es of the material. 

10. Minor Modifications of Materials . In the course of time and use, 
certain references or points of fact in the visual and aural content of 
materials supplied may require deletion or modification in the interests of 
maintaining the educational value and timeliness of the material. It is 
agreed, therefore, that ABC has the right to make any such deletions or minor 
modifications with a written notification and description to the supplier. 
ABC agrees to clearly identify any changes before and after the point by 
voice and/or visual insert. 

in 
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Agreement between _ and ABC Consortium (cont'd) 



In acceptance of the terms of this agreement 
agrees to supply the following titles: 



The Cattaraugus County BOCES agrees to pay a total of 
for delivery of the above listed film prints plus 



for the provision of duplication and use rights for said materials. 

Purchase Order # accompanies this agreement. Signed copies 

of the agreement and the purchase order shall be returned to m 



Approval of the ARreement 



Title 



For 



For Cattaraugus Board of Cooperative Educational 
Services and the Appalachia BOCES Consortium 
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Copies of all Instruments Used 
in the Study 
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THE UNIVERSITY OF THE STATE OF NEW YORK 
THE STATE EDUCATION DEPARTMENT 
ALBANY. NEW YORK 12234 



ASSISTANT COMMISSIONER 
4ENTARY, SECONDARY AND CONTINUING 



BUREAU OF 
EDUCATIONAL COMMUNICATIONS 



EDUCATION PROGRAM PLANNING 
AND COMMUNICATIONS 



9tl: 474-3121 
9tl: 474-3123 



December 8, 1975 



Dear Occupational Education Teacher: 

Enclosed with this cover letter is a survey form requesting information 
about your use of instructional television and film. The survey is being used 
to collect preliminary data for the evaluation of the Appalachia BOCES Con- 
sortium and Project 81. 

Since Project 81 is concerned with occupational education media, your 
feedback is an essential part of the Project's evaluation. Hopefully, the feed- 
back from teachers such as yourself will provide the information necessary 
to access Project 81 as well as to modify future program development. 

I realize how busy your day is, and I appreciate your time and effort 
in completing this survey. Your responses are essential to the complete 
evaluation, so please provide your cooperation. 

In order go assure uniformity of results, fill the survey out and mail 
it in within the next week. All the questions are short, and require nothing 
more than a check next to the answers you select so the entire survey can be 
completed very quickly. Please try to be as precise and candid as possible. 
Your individual responses will not be identified, and all evaluation reports 
will keep the information you provided anonymous. 

To return the questionnaire, once it is completed, use the enclosed 
self -addressed envelope. 

Thank you again for taking time out of your hectic schedule to provide 
the information requested. I hope that Project 81 will provide significant 
benefits both to you and your students. 




Sincerely 



THE UNIVERSITY OF THC STATE OF NEW YORK 
THE STATE EDUCATION DEPARTMENT 
ALBANY, NEW YORK \2234 



ASSISTANT COMMISSIONER 
4ENTARY, SECONDARY AND CONTINUING 
EDUCATION PROGRAM PLANNING 
AND COMMUNICATIONS 

474-2110 



BUREAU OF 
EDUCATIONAL COMMUNICATIONS 

Sit: 474- 3123 
Stf: 474 3123 



December 8, 1975 



Dear Occupational Education Teacher: 

Enclosed with this cover letter is a survey form requesting information 
about your use of instructional televise on and film. The survey is being used 
to collect preliminary data for the evaluation of the Appalachia BOCES Con- 
sortium and Project 81. 

Since Project 81 is concerned with occupational education media, your 
feedback is an essential part of the Project's evaluation. Hopefully, ^he feed- 
back from teachers such as yourself will provide the information necessary 
to access Project 81 as well as to modify future program development. 

I realize how busy your day is, and I appreciate your time and effort 
in completing this survey. Your responses are essential to the complete 
evaluation, so please provide your cooperation. 

In order to assure uniformity of results, fill the survey out and mail 
it in within the next week. All the questions are short, and require nothing 
more than a check next to the answers you select so the entire survey can be 
completed very quickly. Please try to be as precise and candid as possible. 
Your individual responses will not be identified, and all evaluation reports 
will keep the information you provided anonymous. 

To return the questionnaire, once it is completed, use the enclosed 
self-addressed envelope. 

Thank you again for taking time out of your hectic schedule to provide 
the information requested. I hope that Project 31 will provide significant 
benefits both to you and your students. 




TOTALS N = 279 



The University of the State of New York 
THE STATE EDUCATION DEPARTMENT 
Bureau of Educational Communications 
Albany, New York 12234 



SURVEY OF UTILIZATION OF MEDIA 
TECHNOLOGY BY OCCUPATIONAL 
EDUCATION TEACHERS 
FALL 1975 



BOCES CODE 



1. 
2. 

3. 



Name *of BOCES 



Place of Birth: 



City 



State 



4.47 



Educational Background Information 

• Figures in Percentage {$>) 

a. Your highest level of academic training is: (check one) 

Less than a high school diploma I (1) 

High school diploma or # equivalent |^_! (2) 

Some college*' but no earned degree Ial<3) 

Two-year associate degree [ il l (4) 

Bachelor's degree |35{(5) 

Master's degree I 23 1 (6) 

Doctorate 4 \Tj (7) 

b. If you have had any post -secondary education, were you Yes No 
carolled for any major part of it in New York State? . . . |^7| (1) |T3| (2) 

If yes, were you enrolled for any part of this post -secondary 
education in one or more of the counties listed below. (Check all 
that apply) Figures in Percentage (#) 

Allegany I "7* 1 

Broome h 9 I 



Cattaraugus | Zl | 

Chautauqua I^aI 

Chemung 

Chenango j 0 | 

Cortland |"?| 



Delaware 
Otsego . 
Schoharie 
Schuyler 
Seneca . 



13 
13 



Steuben |T5| 

Tompkins 1 15I 

None of these counties . . I ^o l 
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4. If you were enrolled in a post -secondary program, was either 





your major or minor area of college study related to 
cations or communications technology 


communi- 


Yes 

I25a> 


No 

180.1 (2) 


5. 


Have you had in-service training related to 


the 


production 


of 


Yes 

IS(D 


No 

42.1 (2) 






X 




5.98 




50 


11.44 


6. 


Have you had in-service training related to 


the 


utilieation 


Yes 

1571 n \ 


No 

22.1 (2) 




If yes, how many hours of training. . . . 


S 




5.48 




50 


10.38 


7. 


Teaching Experience 
















a. Total number of years teaching 










x = 


7.99 



SD 



b. Number of years teaching in this BOCES x 

Yes 

c. Did you teach in this BOCES last year 



5.93 SD = 3 



No 

Hi) I5?<2) 

Indicate the content area(s) in which you presently teach: (Check all that 
a PPly)- Indicate the total in each of your classes for each content area. 



Agriculture 

Auto Trades 

Building Trades 

Business Education 

Distributive Education .... 

Drafting 

Electricity 

Electronics 

Food Services 

Health Services 

Personal Services (Cosmetology), 

Trade /Industrial , 

Other (specify) 



Classes 
31 

, . 37. . 

, . 36. . 

. 28. . 

. .9. . 

. 15. . 

. 17. . 
12 

.16 

. .24 . 
.20 

. .33 . 

63 



Average 
Enrollment in _ 

Your Classes x 



30.87 



35.27 



32.47 



28.82 



19.34 



24.12 



23.88 



19.83 



27.88 



25.20 



27.45 



3oT3o~ 



29.81 
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11. 



12, 



13. 



Estimate how many hours of 16 mm films you used in your instruction 
last school year (Sept. 1974 - June 1975) 

Estimate how many hours of videocassettes and videotapes you used 
in your instruction last school year (Sept. 1974 - June 1975) . . . 

Estimate how many hours of live television broadcasts you used in 
your instruction last school year (Sept. 1974 — June 1975) 



How many different 16 ran films did you use in your instruction 
during the 1974-75 school year? 



x 

Hours 
1 9.68 1 

Hours 
1 h.2L 1 

Hours 



9.75 



What percentage of these films would you use again? 



57 %.AS 



How many different video cassettes and video tapes did you use in 
your instruction during the 1974-75 school year? 



2.95 



What percentage of these video cassettes and video tapes 

would you use again? [ 28 |% 



14. 
15. 
16. 
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How many different 16 mm films have you used in your instruction 
this school year (since Sept. 1975) ? 



How many different videocassettes and video tapes have you used in 
your instruction this school year (since Sept. 1975)? . . 



To what extent have the following factors been problems in your utilization 
of film and television? (Please respond to all items below) 

A Major A Minor Poses No 





Figures in Percentages (%) 


Problem 


Problem 


Problem 


a . 




mi (i) 


||o| (?: 


ISI 


(3) 


b. 




10" 1 (i) 


lial (2) 


IS 


(3) 


c . 


Reliability of equipment 


I2l<i) 


El (2) 


El 


(3) 


d. 




Qla) 


IISI (2) 


IE! 


(3) 


e. 


Availability of relevant programming .... 


I2l<i> 


13?) 


lial 


(3) 


f. 


Difficulty in scheduling programming .... 


ISI (i) 


mi (2) 


I5l 


(3) 


g- 


Outdated media materials 


I35J (1) 


iBI (2) 


mi 


(3) 


h. 


Poor production quality of programming . . . 


El (i) 


13 (2^ 


mi 


(3) 


i. 


Difficulty of integrating media into 


El (i) 


mi (2) 


ISI 


(3) 


J. 


Incompatibility of media with course 


ISI (i) 


151 (2) 




(3) 


k. 


Lack of special training in the use of media 


I2ld) 


mi (2) 


ISI 


(3) 


1. 


Lack of confidence in the instructional 


IZId) 


IzlI (2) 


l22l O) 
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17. 



Indicate for the last school year (Sept. 1975 - June 1975) the percentage of 
the total instructional time each of the three instructional modes listed 
below was utilized, and then indicate the percentage of time that film and 
television were utilized within each mode. 



Instructional Mode 

Entire Class Instruction . 

"1 Group Instruction. . 
Individualized Instruction 



Percent of Total 
Instructional 
Time 



Percent of Time 
Film and Television 
Were Used x 



% . . .t:yne # s 
% . . .t:yne.s 



Jx 



.time.s . . 



% = 4.5* 
Media l>se 



18. 



Indicate the extent to which the following characteristics and effects are 
inherent in television and film. In other words; Do television and film . 



X 






Figures in Percentage ($) 


Strongly 
Agree 


Moderately 
Agree 


Not 
Certain 


Moderately 
Dis*r;ree 


St^o-^ly 
Disagree 


2.14 


in 


a. 


Provide unique inforration . 


I2II a 1 ) 




(2). 


111 


(3) 


lj[l (4) 


IT 


(5) 


2.32 


1 
1 


b. 
c . 


Increase student participa- 
tion and involvement . . . 

Improve studant study habits 


EEi 

IJI a) 


|5ZJ 


(2) 
(2) 


m 
\m 


(3) 
(3) 


ITI 
ISD (4) 


121 
131 


(5) 
(5) 


2.35 


1 


d. 


Increase opportunities to in- 
dividualize instruction. . 


W a> 




(2) 




(3) 


13 («> 


131 


(5) 


2.13 


in 


e . 


Increase the cognitive 

learning of students . . . 


|22| (1) 


m 


(2) 


I2&I 


(3) 


131 (4) 


13 


(5) 


2.13 

4 


HI 


f . 


Increase affective learning 


111 | (1) 


w 


(2) 


1151 


(3) 


13(4) 


131 


(5) 


2.22 


I 


g- 


Increase the learning of 
skills 


121 CD 


is 


(2) 


isi 


(3) 


131 (4) 


131 


(5) 


1.87 


ni 


h. 


Summarize or provide over- 
view very effectively. . . 


1*1 (i) 


w 


(2) 


\ik\ 


(3) 


13(4) 


13 


(5) 


2.13 


1 


i. 


Increase retention of 

information 


IZId) 


\m 


(2) 


121 


(3) 


IJ! (4) 


IZI 


(5) 


1.86 


in 


J- 


Provide a wider range of ap- 
proaches to problems than 
la- possible in regular 
classroom instruction. . . 


Igjld) 


121 


(2) 


ISI 


(3) 


13(4) 


13 


(5) 


2.53 


1 


k. 


Produce simplistic thinking. 


ln| (i) 


111 


(2) 


IS 


(3) 


13 (4) 




(5) 


• 






Highest Factor Loadings 
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5 



• 






Strongly 


Moderately 


Not 


Moderately 


Strongly 








Agree 


Agpee 


Certain 


Disagree 


Disagree 


3.26 


II 1. 


Emphasize entertainment at 
















the expense of learning. 


13 (i) 


mi (2) 


l24l (3) 


El (4) 


CI (5) 


3.48 


TT m * 


Make students impatient in 














regular classroom in- 


















1 3.1 (1) 




I28.I (3) 


13 (<o 


bJ (5) 


1.91 


III n ' 


Provide a varied instruc- 














P2l (1) 


\M (2) 


llll (3) 


13(4) 


13 (5) 


1 OA 

-L«yo 


O. 


Provide effective student 












TTT 
111 




|29|(1) 


ISI (2) 


1^1 (3) 


13(4) 


13(5) 


3.50 


I p * 


Increase student reading 














skil 1 q 


13 d) 


(2) 


I2SLI (3) 


l2il (4) 


El ( 5 ) 


2.42 


III q * 


Provide nonthreatening 


Y 1 ^ (i) 












l37l (2) 


1 jo 1 


ITI 


iJLI C 5 ) 


2.92 


11 r. 


Favor the fast learner . . 




151 ( 2 ) 


El (3) 


IS (4) 


111 (5) 


3.6i. 


II 


Decrease classroom control 


□ d) 












|10| (2) 


W (3) 


IS (4) 


El (5) 


A, 


t . 

Ill 


Effectively organize the 






























III 1 (i) 


I*qI (2) 


ISI (3) 


mi (4) 


IS (5) 


2.56 


u. 


Have extensive transfer 












Ill 




ITI m 


1 1 to \ 


123*1 t-K\ 


l_Zl (4) 


\±j (5) 


2«0<d 


TT V . 
II V - 


Have valiiP i n 1 v na a tt 
















instructional ^unnlempnf 

* * * *^ v a. \+ w w ^ v/4i(4 ^ l/ l/ i *w Lite LI ^ 


\B (i) 
















W (2) 


I14I (3) 


13 (4) 


IZI (5) 


3^20 


T-r W ' 
II 


Reduce the opportunity for 








ft « 




on-going evaluation of 
















student progress .... 




l20l (2) 


mi (3) 


139(4) 


W.\ (5) 




X. 


Increase student-teacher 












2.73 


T 
I 


interaction . 


IS(l) 


121 (2) 


121 (3) 


13(4) 


IZI < 5 > 


3.38 




Increase teacher work 0. 




13 (2) 












i * _ 


l_fil(D 


\l£\ (3) 


ljjJ(4) 


CI (5) 


3.12 


n z - 


Make learning less per- 




|25 1 (2) 










13 (1) 


l * 1 1 1 

|25 1 (3) 


t3T| (4) 


HI (5) 


3.95 


if a - 


Provide adequate instruc- 


13 a) 










tion without a teacher . 


IZI (2) 


151 (3) 


IS (4) 


£1 (5) 




bb. 


Have no instructional 












II 




13 d) 


13 (2) 


El (3) 


W (4) 


El (5) 
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19. If television and film were a required part of your regular classroom in- 
struction, to what extent would your present role as a teacher change? 

No Change |3jT| ( X ) 

X = 1»7# Minor Change 1^1(2) 

Major Change |££| (3) 

Total Change |T|(4) 

20. How far in advance can you predict when you will need to use a television 
or film program? 

Less than one day ■ • • |3"| (1) 

x = 3.36 One da y onl y . 11^1(2) 

Two to five days |55] (3) 

Two to four weeks |^| (4) 

More than four weeks |l0 1 (5) 

21. Whet terv. would aost adequately describe the instructional materials And cervices 
oro/idea by your BOCES Educational. Communications Center? 

Excellent ||[| (1) 

Good 1 25*1 / 2) 

x=2.59 Z ■ 

Adequate [j^j (3) 

Barely Adequate |19| (4) 

Very Poor (5) 

Additional Comments: 



22. How would you describe the reaction of your students toward the film and 
television programs you have used in your instruction? 



Very favorable | 2U '*!) 

Favorable . 1^1(2) 

X m 2m02 Uncertain 1 1£| (3) 

Unfavorable I [3 (4) 

Very Unfavorable | I| (5) 
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23. Do you presently have a videocassette player and color Yes No 

television set in your classroom ? ItqJ (1) 17^1(2) 1.7 

->/ . • Yes No 

ZH. Are you aware of the puroose and nature of Project 81? ... . (1) I39" 1 (2) 1.39 

If yea , complete the remaining items. 

a. Were you involved in the recommendation and selection of Yes No 

films for Project 81? Jg, (I) (gj (2) ^ 

b. Were you involved in the preview of films for Project Yes No 

81? 122.1(1) IS (2) 1.78 

c. Do you presently have a videocassette player and color 

television set in your classroom that is a result of Yes No 

Pr ° jeCt 81? Eld) S3 (2) 1. 7 2 

Additional Comments: 
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THE UNIVERSITY OF THE STATE OF NEW YORK 
THE STATE EDUCATION DEPARTMENT 
ALBANY, NEW YORK 12234 



BUREAU OF 
EDUCATIONAL COMMUNICATIONS 

• 474-9*23 
ft*: 474-9*2? 



Participant in Project 81: 

Enclosed with this cover letter is a survey form requesting information 
; instructional television aixi film* The survey form is part of the 
xation of the Appalachian BOCES Consortium and Project 81* This evalu- 
1 is required by the Appalachian Regional Commission in Washington as 
Kiition of project funding, and must be completed at the end of this 
)1 year* 

Since Project 81 materials should have been available in your occu- 
>nal centers for some time we would like you to evaluate their importance 
jffectiveness. We hope that feedback from all those involved with the 
;ct materials will provide the information necessaiy to assess the Project's 
it and modify it for future development. 

I realize how busy the end of the school year is for you and how hectic 
schedules must be* However, your responses are essential to the evalu- 
t of the Project so we would appreciate a few minutes of your time to 
.ete the survey* 

Please fill out the survey form before summer vacation, and return it to 
educational communications director in your BOCES* Envelopes are enclosed 
the survey so your individual survey response will remain anonymous. 
;e try to be as precise and candid as possible in answering the survey. 

Thank you for taking time out of your hectic schedule to provide the 
nation requested. I hope that the Project 81 materials will provide 
lant instructional benefits to you throughout the coming years. 




'ANT COMMISSIONER 
>ECON DARY AND CONTINUING 
>N PROGRAM PLANNING 
COMMUNICATIONS 
91* 474 JJtO 

June 7, 1976 



TEACHER SURVEY 



Responses Post Survey by BOCES 



BOCES 


Frequency 


Percental 


A") *] p ozk xwt 


A 










vo u u ax ca n>\m 


26 




ox i a u. u a u.L^ LLcL 


*M 




Cortland 


19 


11.9 


Delav/are 


11 


6.9 


Greene 


IV 


10.7 


Schuyler 


24 


15.1 


Steuben 


5 


3.1 


Tompkins 


5 


3.1 




159 


100 ?5 



Responses by Content Area 



Content 


Frequency 


Percentagi 


Agriculture 


13 


8.2 


Auto 


20 


12.6 


Building 


23 


H.4 


Business 


10 


6.3 


Distributive Ed. 


6 


3.8 


Drafting 


6 


3.8 


Electricity 


5 


3.1 


Electronics 


4 


2.5 


Food Services 


6 


3.8 


Health 


19 


11.9 


Personal Services 


10 


6.3 


Trade/ Industrial 


21 


13.2 


Other 


15 


9.4 
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Overall Totals 

Tiie University of the State of New York 
THE STATE EDUCATION DEPARTMENT 
Bureau of Educational Communications 
Albany, New York 12234 

SURVEY OF UTILIZATION OF MEDIA 
TECHNOLOGY BY OCCUPATIONAL 
EDUCATION TEACHERS 
JUNE 1976 



N = 159 



1. Name of BOCES 



2. Name of Occupational Education Center 



3. Experience 



BOCES CODE 



DO NOT MARK 
HERE 



a. Total years of formal education 

(for example, Associate Degree = 14).... .V.\v.../IP. = 2 *^7 



b. Total number of years you have been teaching. .. & .= .7.-.5.2 SD = 4»7 1 

c. Number of years (if any) of employment in a trade or a 

profession outside of teaching 14.10 SD = 8.29 

d. "What is your primary instructional content area respon- 
sibility? (main subject taught) 



Have you had in-service training related to the productica of instructional 
media and technology? \ - 

Yes 69.5$ No 30.5 
If Yes, how many hours of training? ...S.t.U»5§ §5. f. 15.90 



5. Have you had in-service training related to the utilization of instructional 
media and technology? 

Yes 7lfl No 29fl 
If Yes, how many hours of training? §D..=.12.89 

6. Media Use during the last school year 

a. - Estimate how many l6mm films you used in your ins true- _ 

tion last school year (September 1974- June 1975) x = 9.22 SD = 10. 36 

b. Estimate how many videocassettes or videotapes you 
used in your instruction last school year (Septem- 
ber 1974- June 1975) - 



x = 5.11 SD = 8.73 



7. Media Use during this school year 



a. Estimate how many different 16mm films you used in your 
instruction during this entire school year (Septem- 
ber 1975- June 1976) x = 9.80 SD - 12.01 

Wiat percentage of these films would you use 

again? x = 67.38# SD = 37.95 

How many films did you actually use more than once?.. „ =5.02 SD = 12.85 
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b. Estimate how many different videocassettes and videotapes 
you have used in your instruction during this entire school 
year (September 1975-June 1976) 3c,j=. 10.03 SO = 1 2,87 

What percentage of these videocassettes and tapes would ^ou 

use again? &«=. 71»36$ SD = 38»56 

How many videocassettes did you use more than once? 

* rm 7*6l SD = 15.06 

8. Since January 1, 1976: 

a. Have you previewed any Project 81 Occupational Education , - , * 
videocassettes? • »t# Yes tf.tfo N o 

If yes, how many? x.=.8. 82 SD = 10 .20 

b. Have you used any Project 81 Occupational Education video- * . 
cassettes in your instructional program? ??:7r Yes 37.3^ No 

If yes, how many? *..7.*' *> SD = 10 -30 

c. Since January 1, 1976 how many different 16mm films ha^e you 

used with your classes? jc.,^^.11 SD = 7.60 

How many of these films had you ever seen before or _ 

used with your classes prior to January 1? 30 = 

d. Since January 1, 1976 how many videocassettes have you 

used in your instruction?.- £.^6 .84 SD = 9, 36 

How many of these videocassettes had you ever seen before or 

used with your classes prior to January 1? *.**2 .25 SD = 5, 80 

9. If you have seen or used any Project 81 videocassettes, please answer the 
following questions. If you haven't used any Froject 81 materials, please 
go to Question 15. 

Oi a scale of 0 to 10, with 0 being lowest or least and 10 being highest or 
or most, please rate the following (circle the number): 

How accessible would you rate the • x = 8.29 

Project 81 videocassette materials q / / / / / / / n^, SD = 2.28 

from your occupational center? l' 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 

How instructionally effective are the 5 • 

Project 81 videocassette materials Q / / / / / j J&L 9 10 * = 7.4 

which pertain to your instructional area? 12345678' 9 SD = 2.10 

How relevant are the Project 81 video- 1 

cassette Aerials pertaining to your p / 1 — 1 1 1 I £k± I i n Z n it> 

instruction area? 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 = 

SD a 2.34 

How instructionally correct were the . 

content and methods used in the Project 0 / / / / / / / Y / i n 7 - 7 on 

81 videocassette materials? 1 2 3 4 5 ? 7 8 9' m"- 1.65 

How available for your use is the Pro- n , , , , , , , ,>J/ 

Ject 81 videocassette catalog? 0 / T T T T / T T 7 1 0 x = 8.99 

1 9 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 SD = 2.14 
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How effective were the Project 81 video- I Z 7 en 

cassette materials you have used in 0 / / / I I > cLl i , , " 

teaching your course objective? 1 2 3 4 5' (1 7' g' 9 SD = 

What degree of difference do you feel the 

Project 81 videocassette materials will Q - / / / 1 1 t / / i n * = 6.96 

make in increasing learning opportunities 1 2 3 A.' 5 6' 7 ft o' SD - 2 1 

for your students? A *->^;>0789 &u - <Z.3 

How would you rate the Project 81 video- „/,,,,, v> x - 7 Ql 

cassette materials overall? <>' / / / / / / / V / 1 Q " 

123456789 SD = 2.0 

10. What percentage of your instructional goals do you feel the. 

Project 81 videocassette materials will help you meet? ...?.r. 2 6«l6 



$ SD = 26.3 



U • Since Project 81 how many different videocassette titles in your_ 

BOCES catalog pertain to your instructional content area? y» = 22,81 SD = 21.16 

12 . Approximately how many videocassettes (Project 81) would you 

anticipate using throughout the upcoming school year (Sept. 
1976-June 1977)? (If you are not planning to teach next year. 

leave blank) x = 20.44 SD = 21.22 

13 • For what percentage of the entire upcoming school year do 

you plan to utilize videocassette materials in your 
instructional program? (If you are not planning to teach. 

leave blank) x = 24.79 c^ SD 31.85 

14 • To what degree do you anticipate integrating 

the Project 81 videocassette materials into 

your instructional program next school year 0 / / / / / / / / /. 1 0 
as an integral aspect of the instruction 123456789 
rather than as a supplement? 

15 • In what percentage of your total instructional program do 

you presently use film arci videocassette? x = 11,42 $ SD = 17.7 

16 . Indicate for the period from January l f 1976 to now the percentage of the total 

instructional time each of the three instructional modes" listed Below was 
utilized, and then indicate the percentage of time that film arxi television 
were utilized within each mode. 

Percent of Total Percent of Time 

Instructional Film and Television 

INSTR UCTIONAL MODS Time Were Used 

Entire Class Instruction >>x = 41.20$ ..SD.?.33%QQ.>» x = 24.97$ with entire 

class SD = 36.09 

Small Group Instruction .^>x = 19.73$ ..5D.t.13«4$.> x = 6,94$ with small 

group SD = 15.99 

Individualized Instruction >>x = 27.71$ ..SP.i=.25t4Q.^ x = 4.97$ with indiv- 

idualized 

100* 50 = u** 

17 • Do you presently have a videocassette player and color television set in your 

classroom? 
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Yes 38.6% no 61. 4# 



18. To what extent are *he following factors problems in your utilization of 
film and television? (Please respond to all items below). 



X 




2.44 


a. 


2.42 


b. 


1.93 


c. 


2.52 


d. 


2.28 


e. 


2.45 


f. 


2.21 


g. 


2.33 


h. 


2.42 


i. 


2.55 


J. 



A Major 
Problem 

(i) 



A Minor 
Problem 
(2) 



Poses No 
Problems 
(3) 



Inadequate supply of equipment 

Difficulty in scheduling equipment 

Availability of relevant programming ...... 

Difficulty in scheduling programming 

Outdated media materials , 

Poor production quality of programming . 

Incompatibility of media with course objec- 
tives , 



Lack of support materials 

Programming unsuitable for instructional 
objectives without modifications 



Increased instructional planning and pre- 
paration time 



SD 
.705 

.71 

.82 

.70 

.692 

.689 

.79 
.75 

.693 

.64 



Indicate the extent to which the following characteristics and effects are inherent 
in television and film. In other words: Do television and film 



x 
2.28 

2.97 

2.36 

2.33 

2.24 
2.66 

.46 



Strongly 
Agree 

(1) 



Moderately 
Agree 



[a 



Not 
Certain 

(?) 



Moderately Strongly 
Disagree Disagree 

UtL (£L_ 



a* 



b. 



c. 



d. 



e. 



f. 



Increase student parti- 
cipation and involve- 
ment 

Improve student*, study 
habits 

Increase opportunities 
to individualize 
instruction 



Increase the learning of 
skills 

Increase retention of 
information 



Produce simplistic 
thinking 

g. Emphasize entertainment 
at the expense of learnr- 
ing 



1.09 
•99 

1*10 
1*02 
•99 
•92 

1.09 
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Strongly Moderately Not Moderately Strongly 
Agree Agree Certain Disagree Disagree 

ft) _jE (d l£L (sT 



h. Make students impatient 
in regular classroom 
instruction II 



3 #04 j» Favor the fast learner • II 

rk# Decrease classroom con- 
tra! and order II 



I 



j^ft <)• Increase teacher work- 
2?50 loads II 



p. Make learning less 
3«29 personal 



q. Provide adequate ir>- 
4«12 struction without a 

teacher ... II 



20. How far in advance can you predict when you will need to use a television 6r 
film program? 

_ Less than one day • (l) 

x = 3*14 One day only (2) 

SD = .87 Two t0 five da y s (3) 

Two to four weeks • (4) 

More than four weeks (5) 

21. What term would most adequately describe the instruction^ materials and services 
provided by your BOCES Educational Communications Center? 

x = 2.09 Excellent (l) 

SD = 1.20 Good (2) 

Adequate ' (3) 

Barely Adequate (4) 

Very Poor (5) 
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SD 
1.06 



_ . i. Increase student read- 
s' 56 ing skills I .96 



1.10 
1.15 



1. Have value mainly as 
2.12 an instructional sup- 
plement or enrich- 
ment I 1.12 

m. Reduce the oppor- 
3.34 tunity for on-going 

evaluation of student 

progress II 1.04 

n. Increase student-tea- 
2.6l cher interaction 



1.09 
1.11 



II 1.13 



1.06 



FEEDBACK 



We wuuld appreciate any reactions, suggestions, or comments you might have 
that pertain to Project 81. We need your feedback to modify and improve the 
program. 



Thank you for your cooperation! 
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Media Evaluation 



BOCES Frequency Percent 



Allegany 75 H»2 

Cattaraugus 25 3»7 

Chautauqua 295 44.2 

Delaware 157 23.5 

Greene 39 5.8 

Schuyler 30 4.5 

Steuben 47 7.0 



668 
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Occupational Education Teachers 1 Media Evaluatdo:: 
Project 81 

1. What media format are you using this material in? (Check one) 

Mmmammmmm Film Videocassette 

2. What is the title of the material? 



3. What content area is the material being used in? 

Percentage 15,1 Agriculture Food Services 

10 * 8 Auto Trades Health Services 
l6 * 8 Building Trades 2.5 Personal Services 
3*9 Business Ed 5.7 (Cosmetology) 
°*2 Distributive Ed 9.7 Trade/industrial 
3»5 Drafting 10.8 Other 
0*9 Electricity 7.6 Career Ed 
Electronics 



hm How many times was the material shown to students? (Count each separate 
showing whether in whole or part) 

x = 1.72 SD = .974 



5. How was the material used? (Make one check in each category for each 
showing) 



CATEGORY I 

Total Class Showing 1*06 


SD 
.?27 


CATEGORY II 
Introduction 






X 

.1.07 


SD 
.356 


Small Group Showing 1,03 


.172 


Summary 








1.02 


.149 


Irxiividualized Showing Imlk 


.554 


Review 










1.04 


.211 


Teacher Preview 1.01 


.064 


Remediation 






1.24 


.689 






Direct 


Instruction 


1.05 


.386 


How current and accurate was 
the material? 

How appropriate was the mater- 
ial for your grade level? 


? 


0 1 


2 




u 


5 


6 


7 8 


9 10 




0 1 


2 




h 


5 


6 


7 8 


9 10 


(Low) 


















How instructionally effective 
was the material? 


0 1 


2 


3 


h 


5 


6 


7 8 


9 10 


How relevant was the material 
to your instructional program? 




0 1 


2 


3 


h 


5 


6 


7 8 


9 10 




















How favorable was the overall 
student reaction to the mate3>- 




0 1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 8 


9 10 


ial? 


(Low) 


















How would you rate the mate3>- 
ial overall? 


0 1 


2 


3 


h 


5 


6 


7. 8 


9 10 



JSL. 

7.92 " the ^erillf §" 0 1 2 ? & 5 6 Z S 9 10 g 2.15 

8.07 rr;ri,7i":ir ei " q i 2 3 4 5 6 ? e 9 10 w 2.2s 

7.80 
8.07 



P 2.28 



2.28 

_ 7 2- LU • M0W favorable was the overall gj 

student reaction to the mater- 0123456789 10 <& 2.35 

I 3 2.28 



PD?r" 12, Would you use the material again? 99»7$ y es 0.3% No 



The University of the State of New York 
THE STATE EDUCATION DEPARTMENT 
Bureau of Educational Communications 
Albany, New York 12234 



SURVEY OF BOCES EDUCATIONAL COMMUNICATIONS DIRECTORS 

FALL 1975 

Section I 



OFFICE USE ONLY 
BOCES CODE 



Name of BOCES 



2. Number of component districts associated with your BOCES. 

3. Number of students enrolled in the component districts. , 

4. Number of BOCES centers associated with your BOCES. . - 



MEDIA MATERIALS INFORMATION 



Indicate below the media materials that are currently available or listed 
in your catalogue. Include all project 80 materials in your Centers. Do 
not include Project 81 materials . 



a. Number of 16 mm film titles listed in your catalogue 



b. Number of different video cassette programs listed in your 
catalogue 

c. Number of different video tape programs listed in ycur 
catalogue 



d. Number of film strips listed in your catalogue 

e. Number of audiotapes listed in your catalogue 

f. Number of different maps/prints listed in your cata* ^ae . . . 

g. Number of books available through BOCES Educational Communica- 
tions Center 



h. Number of other materials (Specify: 



) 



Number of 16 mm films in the BOCES catalogue (Include project 80 
materials but not 81) that are relevant to the occupational edu- 
cation program • 



ERLC 



3. Number of video tapes and cassettes in the BOCES catalogue (Include 
project 80 materials but not 81) that are relevant to the occupa- 
tional education program 

(For questions 2 and 3 please consider only those media materials directly 
rel event to occ ed. ) 133 




4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 

11. 
12. 




13. 



ERIC 
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MEDIA EQUIPMENT INFORMATION 



Number of video cassette players available for usb in the com"" 
ponent districts of your BOCES 

Number of color monitors available for use in the component 
districts of your BOCES 



Number of video recorders (B 6c W or Color) available for use in 
the component districts of your BOCES 



Number of video cassette players purchased through the Project 81 
Grant . 



Number of video cassette recorders purchased through the Project 81 
Grant 



Number of color receivers purchased through the Project 81 Grant. . 

Number of special video recorders (i.e. SONY 2850) purchased 
through the Project 81 Grant. 



Number of color cameras purchased through the Project 81 Grant. . . 

Number of portable video recording units purchased through the 
Project 81 Grant 



INSERVICE TRAINING INFORMATION 



Does this BOCES offer a regular inservice training program for Ye s No 
media utilization? |_ | (1) | | (2) 



a# If yes > how many training cycles per year? 

Yes No 

b. Are all teachers required to take the program? I 1(2) 

c. How many of the present occupational education teaching staff 

have taken the inservice training program? 

d. Briefly describe the training given in each of the following areas: 

Equipment utilization ^ 
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INSERVICE TRAINING INFORMATION (13d con 1 !:.) 

Software utilization 



Instructional practices and procedures 



Production of media 
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Section II 



Comolotft this senfcinn for each separate Educational Co-^unications center or occ ed 
center attached to your BOCKS. 

1. Na-ne of BOC£S center 

2. Number of Occupational Education students enrolled in this center 

(include special education students who are receiving occupational . 1 

education training) 

3. Total BOCES staff in this center : . 

4. Number of Occupational Education teachers in this center 

5. Number of administrative staff directly involved in the < 

occupational education program in this center 

6. Number of technical staff directly involved with the occupational , . 

education program in this center j 

7. Number of clerical staff directly involved with the occupational j r 

education program in this center 

8. Number of aides/assistants directly involved in the occupational j 

education pre gran: in this center 

MEDIA MATERIALS INFORMATION 

If materials in any of the following categories are supplied by another center 
and are not available in your center, indicate their number as "0". 

1. Number of 16mm film prints available in your center. . . ... . 

2. Number of video cassette copies available in your center . . . . . 

t 

3. Number of video tapes available in your center I 



4. Number of filmstrips available in your center 




5. Number of audio tapes available in your center 

6. Number of Taps/prints available in your center 

7. Number of books available in your center . . . 

136 
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MEDIA EQUIPMENT INF O RMATION 



uber r 16nun projectors available in this center 

nber of video cassette players available in this center before 
e Project 81 Grant m 

nber of video monitors available in this center before the 
Dject 81 Grant ] 

nber of video cassette players available in this center after 
s Project 81 Grant ] 

nber of video monitors available in Lhis center after the 
>ject 81 Grant 

fiber of color video recorders available now in this center. . . 

iber of teachers that have a permanent or semi- permanent video 
>e set-up (player and monitor) in their classrooms within 
is center 

iber of color video cameras now available for use in this 
iter 

efly describe the quantity of black and white video recorders, 
litors or cameras available for use in this center 



ERLC 
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FACILITIES INFORMATION 

1. Is there a production center with production capability within 
this center? 

2. Does this center have a permanent studio? 

3. Indicate the number of hours of in-house production (in any 
format) at this center during the following years: 

Hours 

1972 I 

1973 | 

1974 [ 

1975 I 

Yes No 

4. Docs this center have video duplication capability? [ J (1) | 1 (2) 

if, yes > for what formats? ; 



5. What type of formats are used for production and creation of masters 



Yes No 

0 (l) □«> 

Yes No 

□ <i) □(2) 



6. What format is most widely utilized in this center for instructional purposes 



7. What audio/visual format is most widely utilized in the component districts 
served in this center? 



8. Indicate the number of program hours that were duplicated in this center 
during the following years: 

Hours 

1972 | I 

1973 1 I 

1974 1 I 

1975 
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9. Does this center provide media services for any other occupational Yes No 

education center? fZ^Jd) j [ (2 ) 

If yes , describe the services' 
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MEDIA UTILIZATION INFORMATION 



1. Number of 16 ntn films booked by this BOCES center for use by teachers 
in the component districts during: 



1972. 
1973. 
1974. 
1975. 



Number of video cassettes and video tapes booked by this BOCES center for 
use by teachers in the component districts during: 



1972. 
1973. 
1974. 
1975. 



Amount of all other audiovisual media ( excluding books, l6mm films, and video- 
cassettes) scheduled by this BOCES center for use by teachers in the component 
dustricts during! 

1972 



1973. 
1974. 
1975. 



4. Number of 16 mm films scheduled by this BOCEi? Center for viewing by Occupa- 
tional Education teachers during: 



1972. 
1973. 
1974. 
1975. 



A 
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5. 



Number of video tapes and video cassettes scheduled by this BOCES Center 
for viewing by Occupational Education teachers during: 



1972. 
1973, 
1974. 
1975. 



How far in advance do occupational education teachers typically 
schedule films and video tapes? 



days 



7. 



How long does it take for the communications center to fill the 
typical requests? 



days 
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The University of the Statu of Mew York 
THE STATE EDUCATION DEPARTISnT 
Bureau of Educational Comniuni cat ions 
Albany, New York 12234 

EDUCATIONAL COMMUNICATIONS DIRECTOR SURVEY 



BOCES . ^ 

Center 



Estimate the number of 16mm films the occupational education teachers in 
your center used -from S6ptpmbe r 1975 to December 31, 1975. 

x = 12 7* 6,4 Films 

Estimate the number of 16mm films the occupational education teachers in 
your center used since Project 81 materials were introduced (after 
January l t 1976). 

15?. 21 Films 

Estimate the number of videocassettes and videotapes the occupational 
education teachers in your center used from September 1975 to 
December 31, 1975. 

51. 1L Video- 
cassettes 

Estimate the number of videocassettes and videotapes the occupational 
education teachers in your center used since Project 81 materials were 
introduced (after January 1, 1976). 

2 43.0 Video- 



WLth 0 being lowest and 10 being highest, circle the number which represents/ 
rating or feeling toward the following statements. y 

5. How would you rate your occupational teacher's attitudes toward tflt^of' 

media for instruction prior to the introduction of the Project 81 materials^. 




- JL Most 

* Unfavorable 



°" / / •/ // / '/ /'. / '/ 1 0 .'"est x = 4.22 

1.-2 3 4 <#■>»,. 6 7 aji 9 Favorable 



6 '* "^l^f!*^ the use of media for 



instruction after the introductioW&f Project 8*ma?e rials in January 19?6? 
Most 

Unfavorable 



/ / / / / / // / / 1 0 Moct 



8 



Favorable x = 6.94 
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7. How available was media equipment in your center before Project 81? 

8. How available is media equipment in your center since Project 81? 

9. Hov; extensively have the occupational education teachers in your center been 
using the Project 81 equipment? 

" ot at o— / / / 1 1 1 \ < / i n A Great 

10. How extensively have the occupational education teachers in your center been 
using the Project 31 videocassette materials? 

25 ^ 0 / / / / / / // / / 1 0 J Great - = ^ 

123456789 0ecij - 

11. Estimate how many BOCES films were applicable to occupational education before 
Project ol. 

57.33 

|12. Estimate how many BOCES videocasse' u js were applicable to occupational educa- 
" tion before Project 81. 

31.1 



13. Prom your experience how relevant to occupational education programs is the 
content of the Project 81 materials? 

"evant ° / /•/ > J J >' >' 1 <' 1 0 LlfvLt 5 " 

123 4 56789 relevant 

14. From your experience how instruction ^.y effective are the Project 81 video- 
cassette materials in tsacning occ: itional education course objectives? 

Mo 0 / / / 1 1 t LAi t , ~ Greatest x = 7.55 

Effectiveness { 3 4 / 6 / 8 / Effectiveness 

15« a. From your experience how great a difference do you feel the Project 81 

materials make in increasing learning opportunities for your .stents? ^ d 

Difference ° / / / / / / / 8^ / ^ Difference x = 8.22 

b, .How great a difference do you feel the Project 81 materials will make 
in increasing learning opportunities for your students over the next 
few years? 



' ' France ° / / / / / / / / ' / 10 Di^ence S " ^ 
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16. What percentage of your occupational educational goals do you feel that the 
| Project 81 videocassette materials will help your teachers meet? 

W x = 5 9,38 f o 

17. Before Project 81, what percentage of your occupational education teachers 
used film and videocassettes consistently as a regular part of their instruc- 
tional program? 

x = 1 9.56 % 

18. Since the introduction of Project 81 materials in January 1976, what per- 
centre of your occupational education teachers have been using film arxl 
videocassettes (or videotapes) consistently as a regular part of thoir 
instructional program? 

x = Ul.kk % 

19. To what degree do you anticipate your occupational education teachers will 
adapt their instructional programs for next year to integrate videocassette 
programming? 

22* 0 / / / / / / /> / / 10 £ e °r at 5- 7.1V 

123456789 Doal 

20. What has b«en the reaction of occupational education students to the Pro- 
ject 81 videocassette materials? 

"afcle ° / / / / / / / '/ •/ + ° SSSSo.*-™" 

21. How much would you expect your teacher's utilization of media to increase in 
the next year? 

£m 0 / i i / i / >' <>' >' 1 0 IT 1 

12345678 9. UOa± 

22. To what extent have the following factors been problems in your teachers 
utilization of film and television? (Please resporxl to all items below) 

A Major A Minor Poses No 

Problem Problem Problems 



a. Inadequate supply of ■ . x ■ 
equipment (i) ( 2 ) (?f ^ 

b. Difficulty in scheduling equip- 

(1) (2) (3) 2.389 



c. Reliability of equipment (l) (2) (3) 

d. Difficulty of operating equip- 



2.89 



ment (1) (2) (3) 2.55 

e. Availability of relevant 

programming (l) ( 2 ) (3) 1.67 

f . Diff iculty-iri scheduling pro- 
gramming .^..^ (1) ( 2 ) (3) 2.5 

g. Outdated media materials ....... (l) (2") (3) 1 66 
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A Major A Minor Poses No 
Problem Problem Problems - 

h # Poor production quality of ■ ■ 

programming (l) (2) (3) 2.0 

i# Difficulty of integrating media 

into instruction (l) (2) | (3) 1.833 

j # Incompatibility of media with 

course objectives (l) (2) (3) 1.875 

k. Lack of special training in the 

use of media (l) (2) (3) 1.778 

1« lack of confidence in the instruc- 
tional effectiveness of media _ — (l) _ _ (2) i (3) 1.5 

in* Lack of supj>ort materials mmmmmm 0-) _ (2) _____ (3) 1 33 

n# Increased instructional planning 

and preparation time (l) (2) (3) 1.749 

23. Iterative to those teachers who use film and video media, what average percentage 
of their total media use is in each of the following arrangements? 

x — = x - Entire class viewing 75«43# of media use 

Smal] group viewing 15«6 4# 0 f media use 

Individualized viewing 8*786^ 0 f mec ii a xise 

Total media use 

24« Which two occupational education content areas have been most satisfied with 
Project 81 materials? 

Consensus: Health, Cosmetology, Building 
Trades, 

2.$. Which two occupational education content areas have been least satisfied with 
Project 81 materials? 

Copafiaaua: Eoodi Auto 



26. What have been the major problems or concerns (if any) of your teache?^ xvlr:- 
tive to Project 81? 



27. What would you estimate the teacher3 overall reaction to the Project 31 video- 
cassette materials has been? 

Highly o^l A A A A A Al^l JLi n Hif/rty x - 7.31 

Unf avorabl e / ' 7 # 7 7 n 7 r Favorabl e 
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| 28. Do you have any comments on Project 81 that you would like to provide'' We 
f would appreciate your feedback J 
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OCCUPATIONAL EDUCATION DIRECTOR'S SURVEY 
June 1976 



Center 



Number of occupational education teachers 
you are responsible for in this center 



1. Estimate tho number of 16mm films the occupational education teachers in 
your center used from September 1975 to December 31 9 1975* 

133.75 Films 

2# Estimate the number of 16mm films the occupational education teachers in 
your center used since Project 81 materials were introduced (after 
January 1, 1976). 

135.6 Films 

3* Estimate the number of videocassettes and videotapes the occupational 
education teachers in your center uued from September 1975 to 
December 31 9 1975* 0 

24.25 Video- 
cassettes 

4. Estimate the number of videocassettes and videotapes the occupational 
education teachers in your center used since Project 81 materials were 
introduced (after January 1, 1976). 

170.38 Video- 

cassettes 



WLth 0 being lowest and 10 being highest, circle the number which represents your 
rating or feeling toward the following statements. 

5. How would you rate your occupational teachers attitudes toward the use of 
media for instruction prior to the introduction of the Project 81 material-* 

Most 5 ; 94 

favorable 0 / / / / / >/ / / / 1 0 £ st 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 Favorable 

6. How would you rate occupational teacher's attitudes toward the use of media for 
instruction after the introduction of Project 81 materials in January 1976? 

vfoQf 7«825 

UtfLnU. ° / / / / / / / H / 1 0 *£■ 

I234567 89 Favorable - 
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7. 



How available was media equipment in your center before Project 81? 



^ Sellable 0 / / 7 / 4H / / 1 0 f^y 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 Available 

8. How available is media equipment in your center since Pgoject 81? 

Stable °"/ J / / / / / //'/ 1 0 fehly 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 Available 

9. How pensively have the occupational education teachers in your center been 
using the Project 81 equipment? 7>35 ' tem>er Lee n 

' Not at / , , . i. . _ 

All 0 / i / / / / / / / 1 0 A Great 

123456789 Deal 

10. How expensively have the occupational education teachers in your center be-n 
using the Project 81 videocassette materials'' center ue.n 

7*29 

m at *-f—, 1 / / / / //'/ / j 0 £ G ™t 

123456789 Deal 

n * SoS^r B0CES applicabie ic occupational education before 

65.38 

I ^ Uon^beL^jec? 0 Videocassettes were applicable to occupational educa- 

95.625 

13. From your experience how relevant to occupational education programs is th* 
content of the Project 8.L materials? 1 L " tn " 

Not 7,08 

Relevant 

o-7 / / / / / /| / / - i o f», 

123456789 Relevant 

14. From your experience how instructional^ effective are the Project 81 video- 
cassette materials in teaching occupational educat^o^purse objectives 



5"? 



Effectiveness ° / / / / / J A / / -1 0 £? at f st 

I23456789 Effectiveness 



t 



15. a. From your experience how great a difference do you feel the Project 81 
materials make m increasing learning opportunities for your students? 

Deference ° / / / / / J /CT / 10 

I23456789 Difference 

b. How great a difference do you feel the Project 81 materials vail make 
in increasing learning opportunities for your students over the next 
few years? 7.76 

Difference » / / / / / / / / / / 10 i?f at 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 '8 9 Difference 
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16. What percentage of your occupational educational goals do you feel that the 
Project 81 vide ocas sette materials will help your teachers meet? 

4 5.4125 t 

17. Before Project 81, what percentage of your occupational education teachers 
used film and vxdeocasscttes consistently as a regular part of their instruc- 
tional program? 

3 9.75 % 

18. Since the introduction of Project 81 materials in January 1976, what per- 
centage of your occupational education teachers have b-en using film and 
yideocassettcs (or videotapes) consistently as a regular part of thrir 
instructional program? 

75*4125 # 

19. To what degree do you anticipate your occupational education teachers will 
adapt Ueir instructional programs for next year to integrate videocassctte 
programming? ^ 

m at 0 / / / / / / i C-h-h-™ * G f at 

123456789 Doal 

20. What has been the reaction of occupational education students to the Pro- 
ject 81 videocassette materials? „ ot> „- 

7.2875 

SXLbl. ° / / J >' >' J l\ / / -10 » , 

123456789 Favorable 

21. How much would you expect your teacher's utilization of media to increase in 
the next year? 6.79 

aTall 0- / / ■ / / /— * 

123456789 Dcal 

22. To what extent have the following factors been problems in your teachers 
utilization of film and television? (Please respond to all items below) 







A Major 


A ftlnor 




Poses i'fo 






Problem 


Problem 




Problems 


a. 


Inadequate supply of 














. a) 


(2) 


2.325 


(3) 


b. 


Difficulty in scheduling equip- 












a) 


(2) 


2.5 


(3) 


c. 


Reliability of equipment 


a) 


(2) 


2.89 


(3) 


d. 


Difficulty of operating equip- 












a) 


(2) 


2.81 


(3) 


e. 


Avail ability of relevant 














(1) 1.69 


(2) 




(3) 


f. 


Difficulty in scheduling pro- 












a) 


(2) 


2.45 


(3) 


g- 


Outdated media materials 


(1) 1.95 


(2) 




(3) 
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• h. Poor production quality of 

programming 

i. Difficulty of integrating media 

into instruction , 

j. Incompatibility of media vrith 

course objectives , 

k. lack of special training i:> the 

use of media , 

1. Lack of confidence in the instruc- 
tional effectiveness of media 

rru lack of support materials 

n. IriCreased instructional planning 
and preparation time ••••••••• 

23. Relative to those teachers who use film and video media, what average percentage 
of their total media use is in each of the fallowing arrangements? 

Entire class viewing 67 _% of media use 

Small group viewing 15 % 0 f media use 

Individualized viewing 18 % of media use 

^ ( , , Total media uue 

2U. Which two occupational education content areas have been most satisfied with 
Project 81 materials? 



A Major 


A Minor Poses 


No 


Problem 


Problem Probli 


run:; 


(1) 


(2) 2.25 


(3) 


(1) 


(2) 2.325 


(3) 


(1) 


1.82 (2) 


(3) 


(I) 


(2) 2.16 


(3) 


(1) 


1.89 (2) 


(3) 


(1) 


2.0 (2) 


(3) 


(1) 


(2)2.1 


(3) 



25. Which two occupational education content areas have been least satisfied vrith 
Project 81 materials? 



26. What have been the major problems or concerns (if any) of your teachers t^la- 
tivj to Project 81? 



27. What would you estimate the teachers overall reaction to the Project 81 videc 
cassette materials has been? / „ 

" i f hly ui o / / — /—t — / / 1 / — / Mo ^hiy 

Unfavorable { j n , , ^ J« -f 10 Favorable 
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The University of the State of Hew York D0CES FreQu^nclcs „!_ 
THE STATE EDUCATION DEPARTMENT 

Bureau of Educational Communications Allegany 51 20.1 

Albany, New York 12234 Broome 87 34.3 

Delaware o/, 37.0 

SURVEY OF MEDIA UTILIZATION \7 A n 

OCCUPATIONAL EDUCATION STUDENTS Cortland 22 8.7 
June 1976 



1. What is the name of your BOCES Center? 

P. What if the school grode you will have completed at the end of this school year? 

6— 10th Grade, 107— 11th Grade, 126— 12th Grade, 15 MR 

3. How many years have you Y .en taking courses at this BOCES center? 

x = 1.568 SD - .709 

4. In which areas do you take courses? Please check all the areas in which you are 
enrolled. 

Agriculture 11.4$ Electronics .6. 2.4 $ 

Auto Trades 9 n Food Services A .4 

Building Trades 24.4 Health Services ...43 18.9 

Business Education 83 Personal Services 

Drafting t .4 (Cosmetology) ....8.? 32., 3 

Electricity ?. Q Trade/industrial ...Q q_ 

Other (Specify) 36 14.2$ 

5. In what percentage of your classes during this school year did the instructor 
use films? 

3D = 11.33 x = 11.907 <f 0 

6. In what percentage of your classes during this school year did the instructors 
use videotape programs? 

SD = 12. 09 x = 9.14 < 

7. In what percentage of your classes during this school year did the instructors 
use live television programs? _ 

SD = 13.12 x = 15.50 of 
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8. The following are statements about how people may feel about film and tele- 
vision in their classes. For each of the statements indicate how you per- 
sonally feel about film and television. 

x Ln other words, do Strongly Moderately Not Moderately Strongly 

film and television: Agree Agree Certain Disagree Disagree gD 

a. Increase your partici- 

pation and involvement... (l) (2) (3) (4) (5) * 932 

2.58 b. Help you organize ,973 
your studying (l) (2) (3) (4) (5) 
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Strongly Moderately 
_ Agree Agree 



.78 



2.07 

4.01 
3.53 
3.60 

3.65 
3.23 

3.31 

3.33 
3.00 



.73 



4. co. 

eric 



c. Make it easier to 
understand hov. to per- 
form skills being 

taught.... (i) 

d. Make it easier to re- 
member things being 

taught in class (l) 

e. Make subject areas 
appear more s irr.pl e 

than they really are.... (l) 

l'. Are entertaining, but 
they don't teacl. you 
anything (l) 

g. Makes the rest of the 
classes seem dull by 
comparison. (i) 

h. Helps you with jjnprcv- 
ing your reading 

skills (1) 

i. Go over material too 
quickly f cr you to 
understand it (i) 

j. Make it easy for you to 
ignore what is being 
taught , (i) 

k. Make the area more in- 
teresting although they 
don*t teach you a great 
deal (l) 

1. Make it difficult for the 
the teacher to see how 
much you are improving.. (l ) 

m. Increase the amount of 
contact you have with 
your teacher (i) 

n. Make learning less per- 
sonal (i) 

o. Would be sufficient to 
teach you the course 
material without addi- 
tional help from the 
teacher (l) 

p. Are a waste of time in 

general (i) 



Not Moderately Strongly < S -2- 
Certain _ Disagree Disagree 
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_(s0 

-(2) 
-(2) 

J2) 
J2) 
J2) 
J2) 
-(2) 

.(2) 

.(2) 

.(2) 
.(2) 



(2) 
2) 



-(3) 

J3) 

J3) 

J3) 

J3) 

.(3) 

S3) 

.(3) 

.(3) 

.(3) 

.(3) 
.(3) 



.(3) 



.(3) 



J4) 
J4) 
Jh) 

M 
M 

14) 

M 
M 

.(4) 

.(4) 

.(4) 
.(4) 



.(5) 



.(5) 



.(5) 



.(5) 



.(5) 



.(5) 



_(5) 



.(5) 



.(5) 



.(5) 



.(5) 



.(5) 



.(4) (5) 



.90! 



1.10 



.97< 



i.io: 



1.021 



1.08: 



1.11! 



1.09 



.(4) 



.(5) 



1.10 



1.01 



1.03 



1.15 



1.04< 
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9. Have your teachers in BOCES used more or less films in the time since Christ- 
; A, Q , mus (January 1 til now) in comparison with the time before Christmas (September 
>^F«91 til Christmas)? 



Would you say they used: 
SD = 1,104 




1M A Great Deal More 21.1$ A Utile More 38.6$ About the Same 

' 5) 19.9$ A Uttle Loss (4) 12.7$ A Great Deal less (3) 

(2) ' (1) 

10. Have your teachers in BOCES used more or less videotaped materials in the time 

* - o AA / ince Christmas (January 1 til now) in comparison with the time before Christmas 
x - ^.oo (September til Christmas)? 

SD * 1.12 Would you say they used: 

iip£ A Great Deal More 24_.2# A Uttle More 36.3$ Abou. the Same 

18.5$ A Uttle Less (4) 14.9$ A Great Deal Less (3) 

(2) (1) 

11. Hew would you rate the quality of the videotape materials that were used in vour 
- „ , BOCES courses this year? 

X => 2. 08/ 

Excellent 20.3$ Good ^ 25.6$ Adequate 

SD = 1.055 38.6$ Barely Adequate 11.0$ Very Poor ^ 

(2) (l) 

12. Comments about film and television instruction. 
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Appendix C 



Summary of Occupational Education Course Offerings 
Within the Eleven BOCES of 



New York Appalachia 



4- 
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Appalachian 
BOCES Consortium 



Allegany County BOCES 
6 South Street 
Betmont. N. Y. 14813 



Brooms Dataware- Ti on 

BOCES 
P.O. Box 1450 
Bmghamton, N. Y. 13902 



Cattaraugus En*- Wyoming 
BOCES 

Windfall Road 
dean, N. Y. 1 4760 



SUMMARY OF 
OCCUPATIONAL EDUCATION COURSE OFFERINGS 
WITHIN THE APPLACHIAN BOCES CONSORTIUM 
AS OF JUNE 1975 



Chautauqua County BOCES 
P. 0. Box 250 
Fradoma. N. Y. 14063 



Cortland-Madison BOCES 
Clinton Avenue Extension 
Cortland. N. Y. 13045 



OaJawar e-Chenen go- NMtaon 
Otaego BOCES 

R.O. 3. East River Rd. 
Norwich. N. Y. 13815 



Graana No. 2 Data war a- 
Schoharie- Otsego BOCES 
Raxmart Park 
Stamford. N. Y. 12167 



Schuyler* Chemung. Tioga 

BOCES 
431 Philo Road 
Elmira, N. Y. 14903 



Steuben* Allegany BOCES 
R.O. 2. Maads Craak Road 
Paintad Post. N. Y. 14870 



Tompfcim. Seneca- Tioga 

BOCES 
555 Warren Road 
Ithaca. N. Y. 14850 



KEY 



1 - Allegany 

2 - Broome-Tioga 

3a - Cattaraugus - South Center 
3b - Cattaraugus - North Center 
4a - Chautauqak - LoGufdice Center 
4b - Chautauqua - Hewes Center 
5 - Cortland 

6a - DelawarerChenango - Chenango Center 
6b-- Delaware-Chenango - Delaware Center 
7a - Greene #2 - Northern Catskills Center 
7b - Greene #2 - Otsego Area Center 

L " ^ hu j; ler - chen ^^Tioga - Pauline G. Bush Center* 
^a - Steuben - Coopers Plains Center 
9b - Steuben - Wildwood Center 

- Tompkins-Seneca-Tioga 

- Schoharie 

several courses are offered through BOCES at 
area high schools 

as of Fall '75 



10 
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Trade & Industrial - continued 
Mechanical Design 
Metal Fabrication 



Metal Machining 



Sheet Metal 



Small Engine Repair 



Small Gasoline Engine Repair 



AU BT 
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3a 



3b 



4a 4b b I'ia 



6b 7a 



7b 



ST'fST 
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Appendix D 



Interim Catalog of 
Project 31 Videocassettes 



Appendix D was removed because of poor reproducib il i t 
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M3thodol ogy — Que s tionnaire 
Development and Scaling 
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Appendix E 

tethociological Appendix 
Questionnaire Development and Scaling 

The following section outlines the methodological considerations in 
development of the evaluation instruments for Project 61. Variables covered in- 
clude teacher characteristic s f media utilization, perceived problems of media 
usage, and attitudes towards use of media in the classroom. Rationale for 
the inclusion of these variables in a diffusion of innovations framework is 
developed first, follov/ed by hypotheses for relationships among the variables. 
Results of analyses are given in a section under that heading. 

Teacher Characteristics 

Two dir^nsions of teacher characteristics were examined: academic 
ci'cdentials and media training, and some personal characteristics. Both 
sets of characteristics were expected to affect attitudes of teachers towards 
media and actual media utilization rates. 

General Educational Credentials. It was expected that teachers with 
higher levels of education might use media more highly and might be more likely 
than others to take advantage of the materials provided through Project 81. 

Teachers were asked to indicate the highest level of formal schooling 
they had received. Education levels were categorized and ranked according to 
the scheme in Table 5 of the report. 

Media Utilization and Production Training . It was expected that teachers 
with media training would be more likely to use media and to adopt the Project 
81 materials more quickly. Teachers were asked how many hours of training they 
had received in utilization and production of film, and how many hours they had 
received in utilization and production of video materials. 

Teacher Experience and Mobility . It was expected that teachers with a 
greater number of years of teaching experience might be more able to adopt 
Project 81 materials without ups *ing their schedules. Teachers in some sub- 
ject areas might also find Project 81 materials more useful than teachers in 
ether subject areas. Teachers were asked to* indicate the number of years they 
had been teaching and the subject areas in which they taught. 
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Teachers were clso asked how many years ohey had been teaching in the 
EOCES in which they vrerc currently employed. This question was combined with 
ones asking teachers the place of their birth and the location of their postr- 
secondary education to assess the teacher's mobility. It was expected that 
those teachers exposed to several different ways of doing things through their 
education 'and occupations would be more likely to adopt Project 81 materials. 

These items were combined to produce ?r£ J zcs of mobility. The actual 
questions and weighting scheme for the items in the mobility scale are given 
in Appendix B. 

• Ibar ra Profiles 

Several aspects of media utU ization seemed important. It was expected 
there would be differences between teacher attitudes and characteristics with 
respect to the kinds of media used and the instructional setting in which they 
were used. 

In the pretest teachers were asked to estimate how many hours of film, 
videotape, and live broadcast they, had used during the 74-75 school year, and 
how much they had used during the Fall of 1975. In the post test, teachers 
were asked to estimate their usage of media during the 74-75 school years and 
during the Spring of 1976. Usage rates were made comparable by converting 
them to hours per .Tionth. 

Teachers were also asked to estimate the percentage of instruction time 
they spent in large and small classrooms a^r! iv individualized instruction, 
and to estimate the percentages of media usage within each of these instruc- 
tional settings. These percentages were combined to .yield an index of overall 
media use as well as a weighted index of media use for each instructional set- 
ting. 

Perceived Problems of Using Media 

It was expected that several variables in teachers* training and experi- 
ence would affect their perceived difficulty of using film and television. 
These perceived usage problems might in turn affect the attitudes of teachers 
towards media and the frequency with which media actually are used. 

Questions were written around two media usage problem areas— problems 
with equipment scheduling and equipment mechanics, and problems with program 
materials. Items were written in three-point scales manning from "poses no 
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problor:/' to !, a iu:\]ov probl-:V Descriptive statistics on individual items and 
t^-tests between p-v and p^.-o responses arc given in the results section. 

Since a factor analy-da o.C the; protest data produced only one factor, 
the re-suits are no I tabled S-A^ral items showed almost no variability on the 
protest aid were droppnd '\-v;;i the post test scale. These items were: reli- 
ability of equip;::-.:.. t, dif/iwlty of operating equipment, lack of special trair>- 
ing in the use of wedia, r. :• lack of confidence in the instructional effective- 
ness of media* !>y.o uf tir,... itoinj yore seen to be a problem by teachers. 

Two items v add;^ for the post test: "lack of support materials, 11 
and "j ncjrcasiid i:;- traction! fanning and prcpai-ation time." Factor analysis 
of the post test data produced two factors as shown in Table E 1 # Factor 2 
appears to deal i;it3i scheduli^ of both equipment and- material s, factor 1 
seenu, to deal with the quality of pro^iaiii materials arcl their relevance for 
instruction. Although the* itoms in the pre and post tests were not exactly 
comparable, the tv:o factor solution on the post test may be a reflection of 
increased sophistication of BOCES teachers because of greater media utiliza- 
tion div to Project 81 • 

Attitudes Try^tis P v iln a n I Television as Instructional Tools. The 
attitudes of teachers towards media v;ere expected to play a large role in the 
success of Project 21. Touchers with iriere favorable attitudes would be expec- 
ted to use media more frequently once materials became available through the 
project and their attitudes in turn would become more positive. 

Questions on these attitudes were written along a number of dimensions 
including: expected effects of media utilization on teachers 1 preparation 
and mode of teaching, effects of media on student-teacher interaction, and 
advantages and disadvantages of media as tools of learning. The 28 items 
included in the prc~test were scaled on five points from "strongly agree" 
to "strongly disagree". Factor analysis produced three factors which accounted 
for consequential variance as shown in Table E 2. Two of the factors seemed 
interpretable and their items were included in the post test. The third factor 
contained a confusing set of items. Items from the third factor, and those 
from the first two factors showing almost no variance, were dropped from the 
post test questionnaire. 

Factor analysis of the post test data produced two factors as shown in 
Table E 3. The items indicating positive attitudes towards film and television 
loaded on Factor 1; the items indicating negative attitudes towards media loaded 
on Factor 2. 
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Items in both the pre and post test factor analyses were combined into 
by summing items which loaded on a particular factor rather than using 
scure coefficients. Dependencies between the summed scales were handled 

h multiple regression* 

Table Ex 



Factor Analysis of Teachers 1 Perceptions 
of Problems in Using Film and Television 
(Post Test) 



Item 




Factor 




1 


2 


ldequate supply of equipment 


.003 


.585 


:Ticulty ii scheduling equipment 


.036 


.999 


iil ability of relevant programming 


.720 


431 


'ficulty in scheduling programming 


.115 


.559 


•dated media materials 


• .481 


.104 


>r production quality of programming 


.503 


.066 


:cmpatibility cf media v.'ith course objectives 


.696 


-.062 


:k of support materials 


.729 


.055 


igramming unsuitable for instructional objec- 
ives without modification 


.6*1 


-.022 


reased instructional plumiin^ prepara- 
tion time 


.284 


.194 


Percentage of common factor 
variance accounted for 


62.0 


38.0 
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Factor Analysis of Teachers 1 Attitudes 
Towards Film arri Television 
(Post Test) 

Factor 



itom 


1 


2 


Increase student participation a.vl involve- 
inont 


.669 


-.144 


Improve student study habits 


.597 


.101 


Increase opportunities to individualize 
instruct Jon 


.628 


-.127 


Increase the learning of skills 


.622 


-.125 


Increase retention of information 


.645 


-.180 


Produce simplistic thinking 


' .467 


.110 


Emphasize entertainment at the expense of 
learavv; 


-.106 


.513 


V&ke st. nts impatient in regular class- 
room instruction 


.037 


.560 


Increase student reading skills 


.414 


.113 


Favcj? the f i ^ ^ v* v» 


.066 


,/|20 


Do -case classroom control ard order 


.034 


.483 


Student value an instructional sunn! Mnorrh 






Reduce opportunity for on-going evaluation 
of student progress 


-.133 


.499 


Increases teacher interaction 


. 59 L 




Increases teacher v/orkloads 


.070 


.359 


Makes learning less personal 


-.344 


.438 


Provides adequate instruction without a 
teacher 


.070 


' .406 


Percentage of common factor 
variance accounted for 


64.9 


35.1 
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